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THE WHITE HOUSE 


WASHINGTON 
Mey 21, 1942 


My dear Dr. Studebaker: 


Now that the school year is drawing to a 
clise, I want to express to the school officials and 
teachers of the United States through you the appre- 
ciation of their government for the many special 
services rendered in the war effort. They have 
helped to bolster morale on the home front, have 
worked overtime in helping to register citizens for 
the Selective Service, as well as for sugar and gas 
rationing, and in many other ways they have assisted 
in civilian defense activities. I know that their 
cheerful and efficient service in these matters in 
addition to their main work in the schools and 
colleges, their uncomplaining overtime in the cause 
of freedom and democracy, have served to confirm the 
faith of the American people in the schools as a 
major bulwark of the Nation. 


Very sincerely yours, 


fn he al inissasdlll 


Dr. John W. Studebaker, 
United States Commissioner of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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ATTENTION SUBSCRIBERS 


EDUCATION FOR ViIcToRY replaces School 
Life, which with the February 1942 issue 
was temporarily discontinued for the 
duration of the war. The current volume 
thus had but five issues, for which an 
index will be issued. EDUCATION FOR 
Victoxy started March 3, 1942, with 
Volume I, No. 1. 

All paid-up subscribers to School Life 
are receiving EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
biweekly through the remainder of their 
subscription year at no additional cost. 
Issues vary from 16 to 32 pages. 

Frequent requests are received by the 
U. S. Office of Education for permission 
to reprint material from EDUCATION FOR 
Victory. Such material may be re- 
printed without special permission. 
When excerpts are reprinted it is re- 
quested that they be used so that their 
original meaning is clear. 

The periodical is issued to enable the 
U. S. Office of Education to serve “the 
cause of education” as widely as possible 
during war times. 


Issuing Emergency 
Certificates 


The following letter was sent recently 
to chief State school officers by Commis- 
sioner Studebaker: 

“The Office of Education Wartime 
Commission has approved a series of 
committee reports on teacher shortages 
and how to meet them. It is evident 
that there is a tendency in some places to 
use rather freely the authority to issue 
emergency certificates. Recognizing the 
fundamental bearing of this practice 
upon the maintenance of satisfactory ed- 
ucational standards, the Wartime Com- 
mission voted that ‘certificate-issuing 
officers be urged to issue emergency cer- 
tificates only as a last resort.’ 

“T need only to call the above vote to 
your attention. You recognize the im- 
portance of safeguarding the qualifica- 
tions of teachers invited to fill gaps in 
the present school staffs. While it Is 
realized that schools must be kept open 
under whatever conditions are found to 
be possible, ground that is lost by the 
issuance of emergency certificates is hard 
to regain. 

“Tt is respectfully suggested that where 
emergency certificates must be issued, ap- 
plicants be required to take a refresher 
or supplementary course in preparation 
for entering or reentering teaching. 
Attendance at a summer school or some 
other equivalent study is not too much 
to expect in most cases of teachers who 
are entering or reentering teaching on 
an emergency certificate basis. 

“You well know that I realize thor- 
oughly that I am in no way administra- 
tively responsible for the certification of 
teachers. But I am prompted to write 
this letter by my deep concern for the 
maintenance of as high standards of 
education as possible through these try- 
ing times.” 


How to Fight Inflation 


The Commissioner of Education also 
recently sent a communication to school 
administrators, regarding “Inflation.” 
Following ‘are excerpts from the commu- 
nication: 

“What can administrators, teachers, 
and students do about inflation? Here 
are a few suggestions. You will think of 
many more. 

“1, We can keep informed day by day 
through the press, through publications 
prepared especially for schools, and 
through the radio concerning steps that 
the Government is taking to meet the 
problem of inflation. 


—. 






“2. We can learn what other cemo. 
cratic countries have done about infla- 
tion. 

“3. We can discuss this problem at pro. 
fessional meetings of teachers and ad- 
ministrators, 

“4. Teachers, pupils, and administra. 
tors can plan discussions, forums, as- 
sembly programs, units of instruction, 
radio programs, in which the problem of 
inflation is carefully studied.” 


Roll Call 


For Directors of Visual 
Education 


Visual Aids are playing an increasingly 
important role in the Nation’s all-out 
war effort. Motion pictures, film strips, 
and other pictorial devices are assisting 
in training men in the Army, the Navy, 
in industry, and in the schools. They 
also vividly tell citizens the story of 
wartimes. 

There has been an increasing number 
of governmental agencies and other 
groups requesting the names of directors 
or supervisors of visual aids in the public 
and private schools, in colleges and uni- 
versities, and in various State depart- 
ments of education. The only listing 
available is given in the National Visual 
Education Directory, issued 6 years ago, 
which is now considerably out of date. 

An up-to-the-minute listing is evi- 
dently needed but time and paper short- 
ages do not permit a formal National 
Survey at this time. It will be appreci- 
ated if all individuals charged with the 
selection, distribution, maintenance, or 
utilization of visual aids in a community, 
county, or State school system, in a 
public or private school; or in a college 
or university, will write to the U. S. Office 
of Education (on a penny post card), 
giving the following information: (1) 
Name, (2) school or school system, (3) 
business address, (4) official title, and 
(5) the portion of time devoted to his 
duties as a director or supervisor of visual 
aids. 


Films for 
Projects 


The War Department asks individuals 
and institutions possessing motion pic- 
ture films on scientific, political, military, 
scenic, educational or any allied subjects 
to register descriptions of such film with 
the Army for possible use in certain 
Army education projects now being 
developed. 


Army Education 
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for Children 


Declaration of Opportunities 


Appropriate Education for Each Child Emphasized 


At Pan American Congress 


In the Final Act of the Eighth Pan 
American Child Congress recently held 
in Washington, and attended by more 
than 150 delegates from American re- 
publics, is the following sdopted Declara- 
tion of Opportunities for Children: 
Family Life 

I. Opportunity, for every child to 
grow up within the loving care and affec- 
tionate discipline of family life. 

To this end the creation of a family 
atmosphere suitable for the child’s de- 
velopment is necessary and the following 
measures are essential: 

(a) Every child should live in a family 
having an adequate standard of living 
and a stable economic foundation. 

(b) The State should take measures to 
assure the economic stability of the 
family. 

(ec) It should be the concern of the 
State that homeless children be cared for 
in a suitable family environment. 

(d) Only when the needs of homeless 
children cannot be met adequately in 
foster families, should such children be 
placed in an institution. 

(e) Poverty of the mother should not 
be a cause for complete separation from 
her child; welfare organizations should 
provide assistance to needy mothers un- 
til they can improve their economic cir- 
cumstances through their own efforts. 


Health 


II. Opportunity, for every child to ob- 
tain the essential elements of wholesome, 
healthful living—good nutrition, health- 
ful recreation, and sufficient rest—and to 
learn to give due value to physical, emo- 
tional, and intellectual development; not 
Only from the point of view of his per- 
sonal welfare, but of the welfare of those 
who surround him. 

To this end it is necessary to safeguard 
the physical and mental health of the 
child from birth until the age at which he 
becomes a contributing member of the 
Community, for which the following are 
Tequired: (a) Adequate nutrition; (b) 
Periodic medical and psychological super- 
vision, and medical care during illness; 
(c) expert guidance in recreation; (d) 
adequate rest; (e) guidance in the proper 
formation of the personality, in all its 


aspects; (f) preparation for life in the 
community, 


Education 


III. Opportunity, for every child to dis- 
cover his special abilities, and to secure 
education and training to develop these 
powers—mental, physical, and _ spir- 
itual—during the years necessary to 
achieve full development. 

To this end it is necessary to provide 
appropriate education for each child in 
accordance with his age and mental 
capacity, such provision to include es- 
pecially the following: (a) Vocational 
guidance; (b) appropriate and adequate 
organization of intellectual, physical, 
spiritual and cultural education during 
the time required for the attainment of 
maturity, and the full realization of his 
capacities and natural talents. 


Responsibility and Work 


IV. Opportunity, for every child to de- 
velop responsibility and to learn to par- 
ticipate in the life of the community. 

To this end it is necessary to provide 
opportunities for work, and to create a 
sense of personal responsibility under 
conditions appropriate to his age and 
capacity, employing such measures as 
(a) teaching the child to control himself 
and to conduct his life in a manner that 
will enable him to assume appropriate 
responsibility at each stage of his de- 
velopment; (b) promoting child labor 
legislation, fixing a minimum age for en- 
trance into gainful employment, limiting 
the hours of work for children to a max- 
imum of 6 hours a day, and establishing 
compulsory registration of employed 
minors under 16. 


Leisure Time 


V. Opportunity, for every child to use 
creatively part of his free time in de- 
veloping skills and practicing activities of 
his choice, individual as well as social. 

To this end it is necessary to foster 
provisions for suitable recreation and 
leisure time activities. 


Citizenship 


VI. Opportunity, for every child as a 
citizen to take his place in the life of 
the community, 

To this end it is necessary to develop 
the conscience of the child concerning 
his obligation to contribute to the prog- 







ress of the community and to prepare 
himself for the responsibilities of citizen- 
ship, so that he may realize from his 
early years that the rights he enjoys in 
@ democracy are accompanied by in- 
escapable obligations which require the 
unselfish and socially desirable use of 
those privileges. 

And Finally 

VII. Opportunity for every child to 
take part, creatively, in transforming the 
raw materials of human life into useful- 
ness or beauty—as artist or craftsman; 
as worker on the soil or in mine, mill, or 
factory; as a member of organizations 
for community betterment; or as scholar, 
scientist, or spiritual leader. 
Educational Programs 

The document adopted by the Congress 
also has the following further recom- 
mendation on educational programs: 

The Eighth Pan American Child Con- 
gress recommends to the governments of 
the American republics that, in their 
educational systems, courses of study be 
included that will promote a _ better 
understanding and a greater apprecia- 
tion of the other countries of the 
Continent. 

U. &. Official Delegates 

Official delegates to the Congress from 
the United States included: 

Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor. 

Frank G. Boudreau, M. D., Executive 
Director, Milbank Memorial Fund. 

M. O. Bousfield, M. D., Director for 
Negro Health, Julius Rosenwald Fund. 

William G. Carr, Associate Secretary, 
National Education Association. Secre- 
tary, the Educational Policies Commis- 
sion. 

Edward C. Ernst, M.’°D., Medical 
Director, United States Public Health 
Service, Assistant Director, Pan Ameri- 
can Sanitary Bureau. 

Jane M. Hoey, Director, Bureau of 
Public Assistance, Social Security Board, 
Federal Security Agency. 

Bess Goodykoontz, Assistant U. S. 
Commissioner of Education. 

Henry F. Helmholz, M. D., Professor 
of Pediatrics, Graduate School of Medi- 
cine, University of Minnesota. 

Rt. Reverend Monsignor Bryan J. Mc- 
Entegart, National Secretary, Catholic 
Near East Welfare Association. 

Mrs. Maria Pintado Rahn, Associate 
Professor of Social Work, College of 
Education, University of Puerto Rico. 

Felix J. Underwood, M. D., Executive 
Officer, Mississippi State Board of Health. 


(See page 26 for excerpts from addresses) 
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TWO WEEKS OF WAR 


A Brief Round-up 


“Two Weeks of War’’ summarizes information on the important developments 
of the previous two weeks made available by official sources through 5 p. m. 


EWT, Thursday, May 14. 


The Office of Emergency Management 
reported America’s motorized millions 
are “riding themselves off the roads at 
an average rate of 3% percent a 
month”—the rate at which irreplaceable 
rubber is wearing from their tires. 

Americans use about 766,000 tons of 
rubber annually, about half the world’s 
supply—98 percent of which came from 
places now overrun or isolated by the 
Japanese—for 30 million pleasure cars 
and 4 million trucks and buses which 
are driven 500 billion miles a year. At 
present about 5 percent of United States 
automobiles are laid up for lack of tires. 

A recent survey showed at the present 
rate milk deliveries could be continued 
no more than 10 months, but milk pro- 
ducers are cutting their deliveries and 
pooling rubber to keep service going as 
long as possible. 

The Defense Supplies Corporation will 
purchase new and used tires held by 
consumers through county tire ration 
boards and RFC loan agencies. Such 
tires may also be contributed voluntar- 
ily. They will be made available at the 
lowest possible cost to persons eligible 
under ratidning plans. 


Concentration of Production 


The War Production Board prohibited 
use of copper, bronze, or brass after May 
31 in the manufacture of about 100 house- 
hold and common civilian items, includ- 
ing waste baskets, fountain pens, elec- 
tric razors, gtc., and prohibited use of 
iron and steel in 400 such items after 
July 3. Designs of glass containers were 
restricted to existing molds to increase 
production by 30 percent and help meet 
a@ possible tin can shortage. The WPB 
for the first time adopted the principle 
of “concentration of production,” halting 
manufacture of domestic cooking appli- 
ances by large producers after July 31, 
and permitting the production of a lim- 
ited number of simplified and lightweight 
models by smaller companies for civilian 
use. The order also designates 39 “labor 
shortage areas” in 15 States, and any 
firm—large or small—located in these 
areas must discontinue production of 
cooking and heating stoves after July 31. 


Cost of Living 


The Office of Price Administration es- 
tablished rigid Government controls over 





prices for the duration of the war, plac- 
ing a ceiling at the highest March 1942 
levels for each individual seller, effective 
May 18 for retail prices and May 11 for 
manufacturer and wholesale prices. Be- 
ginning July 1, no one may charge more 
for services sold at retail in connection 
with a commodity than he charged dur- 
ing March. At the same time, Price 
Administrator Henderson ordered rents 
stabilized in 300 areas of 46 States and 
Puerto Rico, housing more than 76 mil- 
lion persons. Four-fifths were frozen as 
of March 1, 1942, and the remainder were 
ordered returned to early 1941 levels. 

The Federal Reserve Board ruled in- 
stallment purchases must be liquidated 
within 12 months, beginning July 1, and 
loans of $1,500 or less to be met in one 
payment must mature within 90 days. 
The Board also made down payments 
ranging from one-fifth to one-third 
the purchase price mandatory on all 
products. 


Production 


War Secretary Stimson said a program 
has been instituted to bring the inven- 
tiveness of American scientists in closer 
contact with the Army and Navy and to 
make certain that the general staff is 
conversant with ideas for new weapons 
which might be conceived by scientists. 
The Chicago Ordnance District, the 
Army said, is producing more tanks and 
tractors monthly than it produced dur- 
ing the entire World War I period. The 
Maritime Commission reported U. S. 
shipyards delivered 36 merchant vessels 
in April and doubled January’s launch- 
ings with 51 in April. The Commerce 
Department said income payments to 
individuals in March were 21 percent 
higher than a year ago and reached the 
record annual rate of 106 billion dollars. 


Armed Forces 


Navy Secretary Knox reported Navy 
personnel has jumped from 140,000 to 
500,000 since the summer of 1940 and 
will total 1,000,000 by July 1943. The 
War Department issued regulations for 
the Specialist Corps which will make 
available to Army specially skilled per- 
sons not otherwise eligible for active 
duty. In the corps, officers’ pay will 
range from $2,600 for second lieutenants 
to $9,000 for the Director General, and 





specialists will be paid from $1,800 to 
$3,500. Army field maneuvers beginning 
the last week in May and extending 
through the first -week in November will 
provide the most thorough training ever 
developed for American troops, stress- 
ing air-ground operations, desert fight- 
ing, jungle fighting, operations by small 
task forces and night maneuvers, the 
Army said. The Army also announced 
an enlisted Reserve Corps plan for college 
students, similar to the Navy’s, which in 
general permits selected, qualified stu- 
dents to continue their college education 
for the time being on an inactive status. 


Sugar for Home Economics 
Departments 


The U. S. Office of Education has re- 
ceived many inquiries concerning the 
procedure to be used by home economics 
departments in obtaining sugar under 
the rationing plan. The following in- 
formation secured from the Office of 
Price Administration should clear up 
misunderstandings. 

Home economics departments in 
schools are classified as “institutional 
users.” Teachers or principals can make 
application inasmuch as the registration 
is made in the name of the school. Al- 
though the designated registration dates 
for institutional users were April 27-29, 
schools will be permitted to register at 
some other time. Necessary forms and 
information are available through local 
rationing boards. Schools that had 
closed prior to April 27 will make appli- 
cation to the local rationing board im- 
mediately upon the opening of the school 
in the fall. 

Since allotments of sugar to home eco- 
nomics departments will be a fraction of 
the amount used previously, records of 
the amount used during the schoo] year 
1941-42, if they are available, should be 
left at the school as a basis for deter- 
mining next year’s allotment. 


‘ 


Ordnance Inspectors Trained at 
15 Institutions 


During the last 3 months, more than 
1,000 trainees have been enrolled in engi- 
neering, science, and management de- 
fense training courses for Army 
Ordnance inspector-trainees which were 
established, at the request of the U. &. 
Army Ordnance Department, in 15 
institutions. 
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Effectiveness of Engineering, 


Science, and Management Defense 


Training 
In Meeting War Needs 


The Engineering, Science, and Manh- 
agement Defense Training Program, ad- 
ministered by the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion with more than 200 colleges and 
universities participating, has included, 
between July 1, 1941, and May 9, 1942, 
more than 6,900 courses designed to meet 
the shortage of engineers, chemists, phys- 
icists, and production supervisors in fields 
essential to national defense. 


Short College Grade Courses 


This program of rapid war training, 
established to supplement regular col- 
lege educational activities, provides short 
courses of college grade through which 
persons with appropriate previous expe- 
rience and education can prepare them- 
selves for immediate employment in war 
industries or for more responsible as- 
signments in such activities if they are 
already so employed. It is a continua- 
tion and expansion of the Engineering 
Defense Training Program of 1940-41, 
which was restricted to similar training 
in engineering fields. 

By May 9, 1942, ESMDT courses had 
been authorized for about 408,000 train- 
ees. Of the authorized enrollments, over 
322,000 were for training in engineering, 
approximately 7,500 in chemistry, about 
4,900 in physics, and more than 73,000 
in nonengineering production supervi- 
sion. 

The ESMDT staff has studied the 
progress and effectiveness of the program 
continuously, through such means as cor- 
respondence, field visits by staff repre- 
sentatives, and conferences and consulta- 
tion with regional advisers, institutional 
representatives, and industrial executives. 

A tabulation of recent reports from 
more than 100 institutions giving ESMDT 
courses indicates that about 63 percent of 
those enrolled are already employed in 
war industries, and about 29 percent plan 
to enter such employment upon comple- 
tion of their courses. Thus about 92 
percent of the trainees reported upon are 
either employed in, or plan to enter, war 
industries. 

An analysis of more than 1,000 letters 
received from industrial employers, de- 
fense training institutions, and trainees 
Showed that an overwhelming majority 
of the writers felt that the program was 
making a definite and helpful contribu- 
tion to defense production. A few let- 


ters (about 3 or 4 percent of the total 
number) contained critical comments re- 
garding individual courses, and suggested 
improvements in certain details, but in 
practically all of these letters the writers 
indicated general approval of the 
program. 


Appreciation Expressed 


Letter~ received since our entry into 
the war have indicated an even greater 
appreciation of the value of ESMDT 
courses. A brief résumé of over 60 re- 
reports received from college educators 
during April 1942, follows. 

The reports are commendatory, vary- 
ing in tone from qualified approval to 
enthusiastic advocacy of ESMDT, its 
operation and the results it has attained 
in furthering the rapid training of tech- 
nical personnel for war production. 

Of the least favorable reports, one 
recommends that the program be lim- 
ited more strictly to courses that con- 
tribute directly to the war effort, two 
predict that the need for training of the 
type afforded under ESMDT will grad- 
ually decrease, and one advocates the 
acceleration of regular .engineering pro- 
grams as more important. 


Helping Trainees Secure War Work 


Typical comments indicating the value 
of ESMDT in helping trainees to secure 
war production work, in upgrading them 
in such work, and in accelerating war 
production follow. 

“Substantially all of our enrollees are 
already employed. * * * One man 
who took courses in safety training was 
given a $3,000 job upon completion of 
course.” 

“The companies in the area whose pro- 
duction has been aided by this training 
number a great many. Among them are 
such vital industries as Goodyear Air- 
craft Corporation, the Firestone Tire & 
Rubber Co., the B. F. Goodrich Co., the 
Columbia Chemical Corporation, and 
many other smaller units engaged in war 
work.” 

“Practically all of our courses have 
begun at the request of industries en- 
gaged in defense war effort. We have on 
file reports from the Curtiss Airplane 
Division in Buffalo showing that many of 
the employees who completed defense 
training courses have been promoted. 


In several instances the ‘supervisors 
Stated that the training received under 
the ESMDT program was a major fac- 
tor in evaluating the employees for pro- 
motion. Many of the firms that have 
employees enrolled in our courses ask 
for regular reports of the progress of 
these men.” 

“Nineteen men finished our course in 
the chemistry of explosives on Tuesday, 
March 31. By the foliowing Tuesday, 
all had jobs, and with possibly one ex- 
ception, were already at work in ordnance 
plants or chemical industry.” 

“Recently a large structural engineer- 
ing firm telephoned us to the effect that 
they would arrange their overtime work 
schedule so that as many of their struc- 
tural designers and detailers as possible 
might take advantage of ESMDT evening 
classes.” 

“In one prominent aircraft manufac- 
turing plant the head of the methods and 
systems department has instructed the 
members of his department that their 
attendance at our course in motion study 
is compulsory, and successful completion 
of the ccurse is a requirement for con- 
tinued promotion in the method study 
department.” 

Striking Agreement 

There is striking agreement among 
the reports of studies evaluating ESMDT, 
that (1) the program has been effective 
in helping trainees to secure war employ- 
ment and upgrading those already in 
such employment; (2) employers are ap- 
preciative of the value of the training 
in improving the qualifications of their 
employees and providing additional qual- 
ified personnel; (3) the program should 
be increased to meet the critical need of 
war industries for technical, scientific, 
and supervisory personnel. 


Mathematics 
Meet 


The annual summer meeting of the 
National.Council of Teachers of Mathe- 
matics will be held in Denver, Colo., 
June 29 and 30. “Mathematics and 
Youth” and “Tailoring Mathematics to 
Fit the Community” are two major topics 
planned for discussion. 

Importance of mathematics in the 
defense training program is bringing in- 
creased interest in this meeting of the 
council and an unusually large attend- 
ance is expected. 

The council is meeting jointly with the 
Department of Secondary Education dur- 
ing the National Education Association 
convention. 


Teachers to 
in Denver 
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The First 6 Months 


What has the U. S. Office of Education 
Wartime Commission accomplished in its 
first 6 months of operation? 

Readers of this summary must be re- 
minded that it tells only part of the story. 
Many of the Commission’s actions are 
advisory to Federal Security Adminis- 
trator Paul V. McNutt; to the Bureau of 
the Budget and other agencies. There- 
fore, details cannot be announced until 
the recommendations have been processed 
by the executive and legislative services. 


Categories 


Wartime Commission operations fall 
roughly into four categories: 

1. Policies recommended to guide 
schools, colleges, and libraries in adapt- 
ing their programs to meet war needs. 

2. Suggestions for new activities or 
practices to meet war conditions. 

3. Studies sponsored to secure facts. 

4. New programs recommended. 

On Monday, December 8, 1941, while 
Congress was voting the declaration of 
war, Commissioner Studebaker met in 
his offices with Willard E. Givens, secre- 
tary of the National Education Associa- 
tion, George F. Zook, president of the 
American Council on Education, and 
S. D. Shankland, secretary of the Amer- 
ican Association for School Administra- 
tors to discuss what Pearl Harbor would 
mean to American education. Following 
this conference a decision was made to 
weld the forces of voluntary educational 
organizations and the Government into 
a U.S. Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission. 

Two days before Christmas the Com- 
mission met and heard Administrator 
McNutt say “I have requested the U. S. 
Commissioner of Education to effect such 
an organization in connection with his 
office as will make possible the most 
direct and workable contacts both with 
Government agencies on the one hand 
and educational institutions and organ- 
izations on the other.” 

In the months since that first confer- 
ence key officers of more than 25 national 
organizations with memberships totaling 
more than three million have met to- 
gether four times: January 28, February 
18, March 25, and April 27. Another 
session of the full Commission is sched- 
uled for June 15. The two major di- 


visional committees, one on State and 
Local School Administration, and the 
other on Higher Education have held 
additional sessions generally in advance 
of the meetings of the full Commission. 


How the Wartime Commission 
Has Functioned 


In general it may be said the Commis- 
sion is a focus point for new educational 
problems growing out of the war. These 
problems may come through the various 
associations participating, in letters to 
the President, to Administrator McNutt, 
to the Commissioner of Education, and 
others. Or the proposals may come from 
other executive agencies working on war 
problems. 

When the Commission decides that a 
problem is of sufficient importance to 
warrant attention, it is assigned to a di- 
visionai committee or to a subcommittee. 
Frequently, facts are needed for the guid- 
ance of the subcommittees and so studies 
are launched. Staff members of the 
Office of Education, voluntary association 
personnel, or independent investigators 
may be assigned to gather data. 

With the facts in hand the subcom- 
mittee renders its report to the divisional 
committee. After review the report goes 
to the Wartime Commission. If the 
problem under consideration calls simply 
for recommendations to schools and col- 
leges, it is released immediately upon 
approval of the Wartime Commission. 
On the other hand if a committee pro- 
posal requires executive or legislative ac- 
tion, it is forwarded through the Com- 
missioner to Administrator McNutt. 
This is the pattern of the Wartime Com- 
mission action although naturally varia- 
tions occur from time to time. 

In the main the Commission has been 
concerned with: (1) accelerating train- 
ing, (2) adapting curriculums, (3) rec- 
ommending new duties to be assumed by 
educators, and (4) proposing Federal ac- 
tion making possible the extension of 

educational services needed in the war 
effort. Following is a condensed sum- 
mary of the actual projects undertaken 
by the Wartime Commission to date. 
Full texts of action taken can be found 
in the issues of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY 
as indicated. 
Policies Recommended to Guide Schools, 
Colleges, and Libraries 
(a) “War service comes first,” declared 








the general policy adopted by the War- 
time Commission, January 28. It pro- 
ceeded to endorse the 11 priorities pre- 
viously listed by the Educational Policies 
Commission. (See EpucaTIon FoR VIc- 
TorY, March 3.) 

(b) Acceleration of training of sec- 
ondary school pupils was recommended 
“for those who will and can profit from 
such opportunity for acceleration” and 
in line with the needs of industry, agri- 
culture, and the military services, (See 
EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, March 3.) 

(c) In response to inquiries on intro- 
duction of military drill in high schools, 
the Commission conferred with the Army 
and Navy and found that it was “im- 
possible at this time to supply equipment 
or to detail officer personnel as instruc- 
tors in high schools.” Instead the Com- 
mission recommended other practices for 
promoting health, discipline, and in- 
struction desired by the military forces. 
(See EDUCATION FoR Victory, April 15.) 

(d) Concern over what should be done 
about young children in the war emer- 
gency prompted preparation of a policy 
statement covering production, partici- 
pation, and a balanced perspective. (See 
EDUCATION FOR Victory, April 15.) 

(e) Changing demands on vocational 
education prompted preparation of a 
Statement on regular and emergency 
programs and training in rural areas. 
“All vocational school equipment,” de- 
clared the Commission, “should be used 
to capacity so that every training sta- 
tion, which will contribute to training for 
wartime production, shall be in total 
use.” The Commission also called for 
“extension of the present courses in op- 
eration, maintenance, and repairing of 
farm machinery, and the addition of 
courses to assist in the increased produc- 
tion of various farm products.” (See 
EDUCATION FoR Victory, April 15.) 


Suggestions for New Activities 
or Practices 


(a) The work of two committees, one 
on curriculum and one on utilization of 
the services of school children in out-of- 
school activ:ties related to the war effort, 
was combined in a single recommenda- 
tion filled with practical suggestions on 
school contribution to salvage programs, 
collection ot voluntary contributions, care 
and improvement of health, and respon- 
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sibilities of citizenship. (See EpucaTion 


yor Victory, April 15.) 

(b) With teachers called’ on for many 
new duties such as rationing and civilian 
defense, the Commission approved a re- 
port making definite suggestions on non- 
curriculum war tasks for members of 
school staffs. (See EpucaTion ror Vic- 
rory, April 15.) 

(c) Demands for acceleration of train- 
ing have upset the calendars and the 
norma! flow of secondary school students 
to colleges and universities. Recom- 
mendations on methods of cooperation 
between secondary schools and colleges, 
including adjustment of calendars, were 
aproved. (See EDUCATION FOR VICTORY, 
April 15.) 

(d) With millions of workers going 
into war industries and other millions 
going into the military services, acute 
shortages of farm labor began to appear. 
Three Government agencies, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service, and the U. S. Office of 
Education, drew up a program to meet 
this situation. This plan was reported 
to the Wartime Commission which ap- 
proved a statement to educational offi- 
cials on the requisitioning of training 
and placement of boys and girls for 
emergency farm work. (See this issue 
of EDUCATION FOR VICTORY.) 

(e) Pressure of war industries for la- 
bor has stimulated greater concern for 
collegiate work-study programs. A re- 
port suggesting practices for such pro- 
grams has been adopted. (See Epuca- 
TION FOR Victory, May 15.) 

(f) Shortages of teachers especially in 
certain key subjects created urgent need 
for summer schools to concentrate on 
these fields A report was adopted mak- 
ing specific suggestions to directors of 
summer schools. (See EDUCATION FOR 
Victory, April 15.) 

(g) Vacations as usual obviously have 
no place in wartime. Therefore, the 
Commission summoned a committee 
Which prepared recommendations on 
summer use of school plant and person- 
nel. (See EpUCATION FOR Victory, May 
15.) 

(h) A national Wartime Commission 
is not enough. Many states, communi- 
ties, and colleges have set up wartime 
committees or councils. A letter rec- 
ommending such action and close cooper- 
ation with the Wartime Commission has 
been sent out by Commissioner Stude- 
baker. Further suggestions for close 
interrelation of National, State, and lo- 
cal wartime commissions are being de- 
veloped. 











Studies Sponsored to Secure Facts 


(a) The teacher shortage is most com- 
plex and changes from day to day. To 
get at the facts, the Commission spon- 
sored five studies: (1) the extent of 
teacher shortage and what types of posi- 
tions are affected; (2) what can be done 
to meet the shortage through accelera- 
tion programs in teacher training insti- 
tutions; (3) how can placement services 
be improved; (4) how can refresher 
courses be developed to qualify teachers 
who have been away from teaching for 
several years; (5) what is the shortage 
of persons trained for day care of chil- 
dren, health, recreational, welfare needs, 
and other community services, and what 
should be done to meet that shortage. 
John Lund, Executive Director of the Di- 
visional Committee on Higher Education 
has been coordinating the work of these 
committees. (See EpuUcATION FoR VIC- 
TORY, May 16.) 

(b) Both the Army and Navy require 
large numbers of doctors, dentists, en- 
gineers, and other highly trained per- 
sonnel. 

Furthermore, it is estimated that five 
percent of all war industry workers must 
be technicians. Although the Engineer- 
ing, Science, and Management Defense 
Training Program met the early needs 
for war industry technicians, it becomes 
more clearly evident that additional 
methods of recruiting and accelerating 
training of technicians must be under- 
taken. To gather facts on this, Chan- 
cellor Frederick M. Hunter of Oregon 
and Comptroller William T. Middlebrook 
of the University of Minnesota held 
hearings in Chicago with representatives 
of various colleges and universities. Re- 
sults of this study provide the basis for 
acceleration programs recommended by 
the Commission to the Administrator. 

(c) Health deficiencies revealed by Se- 
lective Service rejections prompted im- 
mediate concern for revamping of school 
and college programs for health and 
physical education. Neils P. Neilson, 
Secretary of the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, is chairman of the commit- 
tee gathering essential facts on this prob- 
lem. These facts will be used as a basis 
for recommendations. 

(d) Thought is already being given to 
the question of post war educational 
needs of men dismissed from military 
service and war industries. A study un- 
dertaken under the direction of the In- 
stitute for Adult Education, Columbia 
University has been endorsed by the 
Commission. 


(e) Needs of military service will re- 
quire changes in curriculum procedures 
in our colleges and universities. Lloyd 
Blauch of the Office of Education and 
Francis Brown of the American Council 
on Education are working with the Army 
and Navy and with committees repre- 
senting the various curriculum special- 
ties to gather essential facts and recom- 
mend curriculum changes. 


New Programs Recommended 


On the basis of needs identified and 
facts revealed, the Commission has rec- 
ommended programs designed to accom- 
plish the following purposes: 

(a) Acceleration of the training of 
professional personnel urgently needed 
by the military service and war indus- 
tries. 

(b) Increasing the supply of teachers 
of subjects vital to military or war 
industry needs. 

(c) Increasing the supply of com- 
munity workers. 

Another proposal concerning the care 
of children from families where both 
mother and father are working is now 
before the Commission. 

The Wartime Commission has concen- 
trated its efforts on the ample collection 
of problems immediately produced by our 
entry into World War II but war has a 
way of bringing new problems with al- 
most every dawn. 


Nursery School-Kindergar- 
ten Survey 


How are our Nation’s nursery schools 
and privately-supported kindergartens 
affected by the war? Has the employ- 
ment of women materially increased the 
number of children enrolled or desiring 
enrollment in these schools? Are stand- 
ards for teacher preparation being main- 
tained? Answers to these and_ other 
questions are sought by the U. S. Office 
of Education in a special] survey of pre- 
school education facilities. 

Extent, location, sponsorship, and 
services of nursery schools and kinder- 
gartens will be summarized. Informa- 
tion gathered should be especially useful 
in planning emergency aid for those 
areas which are hard pressed during the 
war period. Post card inquiry forms 
for those providing such schools are 
available from the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, Washington, D. C. 
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NEWS... 


From Educational Fronts 
Organizing for Wartime Needs 


Missouri — Twenty-two superintend- 
ents throughout the State of Missouri 
are organized in a State commission to 
deal with wartime educational problems, 
Lloyd W. King, State superintendent of 
public schools announces. 

North Carolina—An educational de- 
fense coordinating commission has been 
organized here to help schools play 
their part in the total defense effort. 
“This commission constitutes a clearing 
house through which all activities are 
handled,” says Clyde A. Erwin, State 
superintendent of public instruction. 

Oregon—The presidents of six Oregon 
educational associations have been 
formed into an advisory group to cooper- 
ate with the State department of educa- 
tion on important problems, particularly 
those which result from the war. Or- 
ganizations included are the Oregon State 
Teachers’ Association, the city superin- 
tendents’ association, the association of 
county school superintendents, the Ore- 
gon High School Principals’ Association, 
the junior high school principals’ asso- 
ciation, and the elementary school prin- 
cipals’ association. 

Rex Putnam, superintendent of public 
instruction, reports that since this or- 
ganization operates effectively in dealing 
with important State educational prob- 
lems the State has not organized a spe- 
cial wartime commission. Wartime edu- 
cational problems which cannot be han- 
dled adequately by the State department 
of education are referred to the advisory 
group for consideration. 

Tennessee—B. O. Duggan, commis- 
sioner of education, reports that this 
State does not have a wartime education 
commission but is doing everything it 
possibly can to promote the principles 
for which the Wartime Commission 
stands. 


What Schools and Colleges Are 
Doing to Help Win the War 


Schools and colleges throughout the 
Nation are putting into practical effect 
many of the policies recommended by the 
U. S. Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission. Following are some _ reports 
reaching the Office of Education. 

Institutions are invited to send to the 
Wartime Commission reports of all ac- 
tivities which show what is being done 
to adapt education to the war effort. 


Farm Army 

1,356 school children in Middlesex 
County, Conn., have enrolled in the 
State’s land army for more than 3,000 
farm jobs available to young people this 
summer. 


Giving scholastic credit to youth who 
work on farms before and during the 
summer vacation period has been recom- 
mended by W. F. Carroll, San Francisco, 
Calif., agricultural commissioner. With 
this incentive Mr. Carroll believes a suf- 
ficient number of students can be en- 
rolled to help relieve labor shortages 
during the planting and harvesting 
seasons. 


Canton, N. Y., high-school students 
recently enlisted in the farm cadet vic- 
tory service. Members of the service 
will be certified for work on farms by 
the U. S. Employment Service and paid 
prevailing wages. 


Certificates of achievement signed by 
the Governor will be awarded to Michi- 
gan boys, 12 to 20 years of age, who 
complete 200 hours of work on farms 
this summer. There will be “send-off” 


dinners for. boys leaving home for farm ; 
work to which farmers and farmers’ ’ 


wives with whom the boys will live will 
be invited. “Achievement banquets” will 
be held at the end of the summer, 


New York City Board of Education has 
already signed up 7,000 boys of junior 
and senior high school age to work on 
New York State farms this summer. It 
is estimated that approximately 25,000 
boys and men will be needed for this 
work. On a farm operated by Newtown 
high school many boys from the New 
York City area are already in training 
learning how to harness and drive horses, 
drive tractors, care for poultry, and per- 
form other farm chorss. 


War Courses 


Addressing the fifteenth annual school 
conference at Lafayette College, Easton, 
Pa., Dr. Alexander J. Stoddard, Phila- 
delphia superintendent of schools, re- 
cently urged high-school principals and 
teachers to pioneer this summer in 
changing secondary school curricula. He 
advocated establishment of centers to 
teach new war essential subjects this 
summer. Many courses he pointed out 
must be offered regardless of the attitude 
of colleges to allow credit for them. 
Speaking of acceleration, Superintendent 
(Concluded on page 28) 


‘ The Four Duties 


Students of Walker Junior High 
School, Milwaukee, Wis., discussed in 
classes and memorized the “Four Free- 
doms” poster, according to a report made 
to the U. S. Office of Education by Wil- 
liam Kesselmen, teacher of social studies 
in that school. 

Upon the basis of the discussion, the 
four corresponding duties which follow 
were formulated, paraphrasing the Presi- 
dent’s Message to the 77th Congress: 

“In the future days, which we seek to 
make secure, we look forward to a world 
founded upon four essential human free- 
doms. 

“We cannot enjoy these freedoms un- 
less we shoulder four essential duties. 

The first is our duty to think, to 
speak, to write, to print, and to as- 
semble peaceably for the solution of 
our mutual problems. It is our duty 
to protect these ‘inalienable’ rights 
everywhere in the world. 

The second is our duty to respect in 
action and thought the creed of every 
man whatever his extraction or pres- 
ent status—everywhere in the world. 

The third is our duty to bend every 
effort and use every ability to protect 
the weak and care for the needy so that 
they may feel as one of us with dignity 
and self-respect—everywhere in the 
world. 

The fourth is our duty to ourselves, 
to our neighbors and all nations to 
practice self-control, to use reason, not 
violence in dealing with all peoples, 
thus eliminating the threat of war— 
anywhere.” 





President Sends Message 
To P. T. A. Congress 


President Roosevelt, in a message 
to the National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers meeting in San An- 
tonio, Tex., on May 2 wired as 
follows: 

“At this time I want to congratu- 
late the National Congress of Par- 
ents and Teachers upon its past 
achievements. These point the 
way to still greater achievements. 
Today, when the whole world is in 
turmoil and when democracy is be- 
ing assailed, you have greater op- 
portunities than ever before to 
render service. I em certain that 
you will increase your efforts to 
help improve the schools—the bed- 
rock of democracy—and to help 
surround the children of America 
with every possible safeguard.” 
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Protecting Children 
During War 


Plans of All-School Emer. 
gency Committee 


The All-School Emergency Committee 
of Wilmington, Del., reports the extent of 
their preparations for the protection of 
children during the war. The commit- 
tee represents public, private, parochial, 
nursery, and business schools in the city 
and a number of the suburban localities. 

Other schools throughout the country 
concerned with similar problems may 
find the foliowing list of achievements as 
reported by Wilmington, holding helpful 
suggestions: 

1. Each school has been organized, and 
all school air raid wardens and assistant 
wardens have been trained for their 
posts. 

2. All utilities have been marked with 
clear directions for turning them off and 
on. 

3. Rescue tools, first aid supplies, 
equipment, and emergency rations have 
been put in the proper places. 

4. First aid and infirmary services have 
been organized to utilize trained members 
of the staffs and pupils. 

5. Identification tags have been let- 
tered and distributed to all pupils and 
schoo] employees. 

6. Communication services have been 
established and procedures refined. 

7. Alternate shelters have been regis- 
tered. (Alvernate shelters are neighbor- 
ing homes and other buildings to which 
children will be sent in case a building 
is hit while children are in the school 
building.) 

8. Assignments of pupils to alternate 
shelters have been completed. 

9. Dispersal points and “Safest Way 
Home” routes have been developed. 

10. Procedures have been developed 
and put into practice for the conduct of 
air raid drills to the shelter portions of 
the schools, dispersal points, alternate 
shelters, and homes. 

11. Use of buildings at night has been 
Studied and air raid procedures have been 
prepared for evening schools and night 
meetings. 

12. Blackout preparations have been 
made 

13. Precautionary measures 
sabotage have been taken. 

14, A number of defense activities have 
been conducted: 

Sale of stamps and bonds; collection 
of waste paper; knitting and sewing for 
the Red Cross; preparation of stretchers, 
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Flag Day, 1942 


A Proclamation 


For many years it has been our American custom to set aside June 14, in honor of 
the flag, the emblem of our freedom, our strength, and our unity as an independent 
Nation under God. Now we are fighting in the greatest cause the world has known. 
We are fighting to free the people of this earth from the most powerful, the most 
ruthless, the most savage enemy the world has ever seen. We are dedicating all that 
we have and all that we are to the combat. We will not stop this side of victory. 


We as a Nation are not fighting alone. In this planetary war we are a part of 
a great whole: We are fighting shoulder to shoulder with the valiant peoples of the 
United Nations, the massed, angered forces of common humanity. Unless all 
triumph, all will fail. 


For these reasons it is fitting that on our traditional Flag Day we honor not only 
our own colors but also the flags of those who have, with us, signed the Declaration 
by United Nations, paying homage to those nations awaiting liberation from the 
tyranny we all oppose, to those whose lands have escaped the scars of battle, to those 
who have long been heroically fighting in the blaze and havoc of war. 


It is also fitting in this time of stress that we express our devotion to our courage- 
ous mothers, many of whom are sending out their sons to do battle with the enemy 
and all of whom are so loyally contributing to the waging of the war on the home 
front. 


NOW, THEREFORE, I, FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT, President of the United 
States-of America, do hereby ask that on Flag Day, June 14, 1942, the people of our 
Nation honor the peoples of the United Kingdom of Great Britain and Northern Ire- 
land, the Union of Soviet Socialist Republics, China, Australia, Belgium, Canada, 
Costa Rica, Cuba, Czechoslovakia, the Dominican Republic, El Salvador, Greece, 
Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, India, Luxembourg, the Netherlands, New Zealand, 
Nicaragua, Norway, Panama, Poland, the Union of South Africa, Yugoslavia—know- 
ing that only in the strength and valor of our unswerving unity shall we find the force 
to bring freedom and peace to mankind. 


I direct the officials of the Federal Government, and I request the officials of the 
State and local governments, to have our colors displayed on all Government build- 
ings on Flag Day, and I urge the people of the United States to fly the American flag 
from their homes in honor of the Nations’ mothers and their valiant sons in the 
Service, and to arrange, where feasible, for joint displays of the emblems of the free- 
dom-loving nations on that day. 


In WITNESS WHEREOF, I have hereunto set my hand and caused the seal of the 
United States of America to be affixed. 


Done at the City of Washington this 9th day of May, in the year of our Lord nine- 
teen hundred and forty-two, and the Independence of the United States of America 
the one hundred and sixty-sixth. 

FRANKLIN D. ROOSEVELT. 

By the President: 

CoRDELL HULL, 
Secretary of State. 
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splints, and fingerprinting tables; mak- 
ing of metal chucks for training of de- 
fense workers; printing of materials for 
civilian defense; registration of men for 
the selective service; registration of 
school employees for Civilian Defense; 
organization and teaching of hundreds of 
defense classes. 

15. A number of curricular adjust- 
ments are under way. The type of ad- 
justment varies to meet the needs of the 
individual school; however, all schools 
have already given much thought to mak- 
ing desirabie changes, adaptations, and 


expansions. In general, schools are giv- 
ing increased emphasis to a better under- 
standing of the Americas and, especially 
on the secondary school level, to a con- 
sideration of “Why We Are At War.” 
The science and mathematics courses of 
study are oeing evaluated in the light 
of the demands of Army and defense 
work requirements. Plans for Victory 
Gardens are under way in nature study 
and science classes. Industrial arts 
shops and manual training classes are 
enrolling girls preparing to replace young 
men in defense work. 
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Norwegian Teachers’ Pledge to Pupils 


“Every Child‘s Soul We Unfold 


Is Another Province Added to the Country’’ 


On the same day that messages of 
commendation from the United States 
to the courageous teachers of Norway 
crossed the Atlantic via radio (April 9), 
these teachers at schools where instruc- 
tion had been resumed after a so-called 
“fuel-shortage vacation” read _ their 
pledge to their pupils. 

The pledge was a culmination of re- 
sistance against membership in the 
Nazi-controlled Norges Laerersamband 
(Norway’s Teachers’ Association), set up 
the first part of February this year. The 
organization automatically included all 
Norwegian teachers and required them, 
as members, to bring their teaching “into 
harmony with the New Order.” 


Declare Loyalty 

On March 17, in an effort to combau 
the opposition expressed by teachers 
against membership in the new organi- 
zation, it was announced that those who 
had not signed a declaration of member- 
ship by March 28 would be considered 
dismissed. The teachers protested anew 
against membership in the organization, 
declaring that through loyalty to their 
profession and conscience and through 
consideration for pupils and parents they 
wished to continue teaching. 

When an attempt was made to reopen 
the schools after Easter, the govern- 
mental authorities announced that all 
teachers who returned to their classes 
would become members automatically. 
In reply, according to News of Norway of 
May 1, 1942, issued by the Norwegian 
Government’s press representatives, the 
teachers explained their policy by read- 
ing the pledge to their pupils. 

Their sincerity was confirmed by the 
fact that in preference to membership 
in an organization to the principles of 
which they could not subscribe, over 
1,000 preferred arrest with the threat of 
being put to “socially useful work in 
Northern Norway, or elsewhere.” 

The pledge entitled, “Statement from 
the Norwegian Teachers, April 9, 1942,” 
follows: 


The Pledge 


“On February 9th Norges Laerersam- 
band was established. A few days later 
I sent in my resignation because I found 
that membership in the organization 
might place upon me duties which I for 
reasons of conscience could not assume. 
I am still of this opinion, and I have 
recently sent the following statement to 
the school board: 


“‘T reiterate my protest against mem- 
bership in Norges Laerersamband. At 
the same time I must in loyalty to my 
calling and conscience declare that I, in 
consideration for my pupils and their 
parents, wish to resume instruction. I 
request that this be made known to 
higher authorities. I have made this 
statement because those two things— 
to be a member of Norges Laerersamband 
and to teach—are irreconcilable. For 
the same reason I cannot agree with 
the Department’s opinion to the effect 
that those who teach are automatically 
members of the Laerersamband.’ 

“One of our dearest national songs 
tells us that ‘every child’s soul we un- 
fold, is another province added to the 
country.’ Together with church and 
home we teachers have the responsibility 
to see to it that this unfolding occurs 
in Christian love and understanding, and 
in conformity with our national cultural 
traditions. We have been charged with 
the task of giving you children the knowl- 
edge and trainingefor the thorough work 
which is necessary if every single one of 
you is to receive complete development 
as a human being, so that you can fulfill 
your place in society to the benefit of 
others and yourself. This is the duty 
with which we have been entrusted by 
the Norwegian people, and the Norwe- 
gian people can call us to account for it. 

“We know also that the sum of the 
knowledge and will-to-work in a country 
is the greatest and most lasting of all 
that country’s assets. It is our duty to 
hold a protective hand over these re- 
sources. We would betray our calling if 
we did not put all our strength into this 
task, especially during the trying times 
which we are now experiencing. Every 
curtailment in the school’s activity is 
an undermining of the foundation upon 
which our people’s future is to be built. 

“However, the teacher’s duty is not 
only to give the children knowledge. He 
must also teach the children to have 
faith in, and to earnestly desire that 
which is true and just. Therefore he 
cannot, without betraying his calling, 
teach anything against his conscience. 
He who does so sins both against the pu- 
pils he is supposed to lead and against 
himself. This, I promise you, I shall not 
do. 

“I will not call upon you to do anything 
which I regard as wrong. Nor will I 
teach you anything which I regard as 
not conforming with the truth. I will, 





as I have done heretofore, let my con. 
science be my guide, and I am confident 
that I shall then be in step with the 
great majority of the people who have 
entrusted to me the duties of an edu- 
cator.” 


Physical Examination 


For Young Men In | 
High Schools 


The following excerpts are from 4 
recent letter by John A. Wieland, super- 
intendent of public instruction, Spring- 
field, Ill. to superintendents and 
principals in that State: 

“The public schools of the State tan 
render an invaluable service to the war 
effort by providing or requiring health 
examinations for all pupils. It would be 
especially helpful to give every senior 
male high-school] pupil a thorough ex- 
amination before graduation this spring, 
In this way a young man may find out 
about unknown physical defects which 
may be remedied before he is called for 
his military service examination or en- 
ters industry. 

“Follow-up most important.—In order 
to be effective the examination must be 
followed by a program of correction and 
improvement or maintenance of health 
status as outlined by the examining phy- 
sicians and dentists and carried out 
through the cooperation of school offi- 
cials, parents, and associated organiza- 
tions. 

“How should examinations be pro- 
vided?—Each individual school and com- 
munity will present a different problem 
and must solve its own method of pro- 
viding the examination. Some schools 
can well afford to finance the examina- 
tion while others will have to ask public- 
spirited organizations or the parents to 
bear the expense. 

“How should they be given?—Here 
again, each school must solve its own 
problem in conjunction with the exam- 
ining physicians and dentists. We sug- 
gest that the problem be presented before 
the county medical and dental associa- 
tions. (See Circular 313, School Health 
Examination Program, issued by this 
office.) 

“What should the examination in- 
clude?—The examination should simu: 
late the regular selective service physical 
examination. In some communities it 
may even be possible to utilize the selec: 
tive service examining physician. The 
usual high-school athletic association 
physical examination may have to b 
supplemented. The examining physicial 
can be the judge of this need.” 
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The Flying Train- 
ing Command 


It has been said that this is fundamen- 
tally a young man’s war. The technique 
of modern warfare requires the services 
of young men—their energy, zest, and 
coordination—to a greater extent than in 
any other conflict in history. And this 
is especially true of the Army Air Forces. 

In making plans to win this war, our 
big problem is procurement. We need 
the machines of war and competent 
young men to man the machines. These 
are two major foundations of our entire 
Victory Program, and each is equally im- 
portant. American industry is produc- 
ing in rapidly increasing numbers the 
finest aircraft in the world—they must 
be flown and serviced by a vast army of 
experts, 

Teams of Experts Required 

While the swift actions of pilots who 
fly single-seat fighter planes are both 
spectacular and essential in modern air 
warfare, we must not forget that the most 
important air tactic is the destruction of 
enemy operations on land and sea. 
Sinking supply ships, blowing up fac- 
tories, smashing troop concentrations, 
knocking out bridges and power plants in 
enemy territory are the telling blows for 
which air power is most effective. 

This means heavy bombardment; 
heavy bombers which must be flown not 
by individuals, but by teams of experts 
working in perfect synchronization. In 
the big B-17 Flying Fortresses we usually 
find four officers—bombardier, navigator, 
Pilot and co-pilot, and four enlisted 
men—flight engineer, assistant flight en- 
gineer, radio operator, and aerial gunner. 
It is the Flying Training Command that 
is responsible for the training of the fiy- 
ing officers and the aerial gunners. (The 
Technical Training Command trains en- 
listed men, with the exception of aerial 
gunners, for both flying and ground serv- 
ice duties.) 


Vast Educational Organization 


The Flying Training Command, under 
command of Maj. Gen. Barton K. Yount, 
actually is a vast educational organiza- 


U.S. Army Air Forces 





Arr Power is WorLD Power! The 
smashing successes of air actions 
in Europe and in the Far East 
clearly indicate that rulers of the 
air are apt to be rulers of the 
world! This fact is now being 
translated in terms of U. S. Army 
Air Forces, which both in planes 
and in manpower will surpass any- 
thing the world has ever seen, 

The aircraft industry is now 
winning the battle of plane produc- 
tion. But to take the planes into 
the air we need a constantly in- 
creasing flow of carefully trained 
air crews—bombardiers, naviga- 
tors, pilots, and aerial gunners, as 
well as competent ground crews. 
To maintain a rapidly accelerating 
pilot training program—from 500 
per year in 1938 to 30,000 per year 
in 1942, every effort must be made 
to speed up training without reduc- 
ing quality. 

In this connection I wish to con- 
gratulate Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker and others who are 
actively concerned with the organ- 
ization of pre-aviation-cadet train- 
ing in high schools. It is impera- 
tive that school executives through- 
out the country make every effort 
to put this program into action 
NOW! 
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A Bugle Call to Action 



































Flying is a science which is based 
largely on certain principles of 
physics and mathematics. The 
rigors of air combat require physi- 
cal proficiency. The basic funda- 
mentals of military aviation as 
well as the proper conditioning of 
the body can be taught effectively 
in our high schools. The sooner 
we launch such training on a wide- 
spread scale the better our Nation’s 
chances will be to win the war. 
The United States will need 
hundreds of thousands of flying 
officers and men to win the war. 
This may mean a long continued 
project, but we must not forget that 
what we do within the next six 
months may determine whether we 
are to fight a two-year war or ¢ 
ten-year war. The rapidity witl 
which we accomplish this giganti 
task will be determined, to a con- 
siderable degree, by the success of 
the Pre-Aviation-Cadet Training 
Program in enlarging the reservoir 
of competent young men who may 
become America’s sky warriors of 
tomorrow. 
MaJ. GEN. BarTON K. Yount, 
Commanding General, Air Forces 
Flying Training Command. 








tion which is set up to take advantage of 
every technique of modern education. It 
is organized into three regional training 
centers—the Southeast Air Forces Train- 
ing Center at Montgomery, Ala.; the Gulf 
Coast Air Forces Training Center at San 
Antonio, Tex.; and the West Coast Air 
Forces Training Center at Santa Ana, 
Calif. 

Each regional training center is a com- 
plete unit with a reception center, re- 
placement center, primary, basic and ad- 
vanced flying schools, navigator school, 
and school of gunnery. Bombardier 
training centers are located at Albu- 
querque, N. Mex., Victorville, Calif., and 
Higley, Ariz., where the atmospheric con- 





ditions are especially suitable for high 
altitude bombing practice. Each train- 
ing center has facilities for training each 
particular type of flying personnel re- 
quired for our Air Forces. 

The extent to which the Army is rely- 
ing on civilian training facilities is dem- 
onstrated by the fact that most of these 
flying schools are civilian establishments 
under military supervision. 

Young men of the ages 18 to 26, inclu- 
sive, who pass the mental examination, 
known as a “screening test,” and the pre- 
liminary physical examination, became 
aviation cadets and are sent first to a 
reception center where they are given 
special physical and psychological ex- 
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aminations to determine the particular 
type of duty for which they are best 
suited. Incidentally, these tests have 
proved exceedingly successful in fitting 
round pegs into round holes. 

If the results of the various tests indi- 
cate that the cadet is best fitted to be a 
pilot, he goes to a pilot replacement 
center for preliminary instruction, and 
then spends 9 weeks each at the primary, 
basic, and advanced flying ‘schools. 

Likewise, bombardier and navigator 
trainees receive preliminary training at 
their respective replacement centers be- 
fore going on to schools providing spe- 
cialized instruction. Enlisted men train- 
ing to become aerial gunners get their 
instruction at a special school. As a last 
step complete crews of flying officers and 
men are brought together for operational 
training where they learn to work as 
teams in perfect coordination. 

This logical and effective set-up com- 
bines the efficiency of military organiza- 
tion with the most advanced practices of 
modern departmental educational pro- 
cedure. 

Scientific Aids to Learning 

The Army has borrowed freely from the 
techniques which have been developed 
by educators and psychologists, and taken 
full advantage of every civilian facility. 
Motion pictures and film strips which are 
closely integrated with the courses of in- 
struction, as well as the most effective 
maps, charts, and scale models are em- 
ployed as scientific aids to learning. 
Teaching syllabuses have been stripped 
of all nonessentials. 

Once the cadet has learned his basic 
theory he is given the greatest possible 
opportunity to learn by doing. When our 
air crews go into actual combat they have 
had more time in the air by far than 
their opponents. The wisdom of this 
course already has been demonstrated 
by the results which have been obtained. 
Thus far, the program has been making 
splendid progress and it is becoming in- 
creasingly apparent that our flying per- 
sonnel is the best trained in the world. 
Pre-Aviation Training 

If we are to succeed in our plan to 
create the world’s greatest air force, we 
must realize that present facilities for 
training personnel represent only a be- 
ginning. We must look ahead several 
months when our aircraft production 
program will be even more extensive than 
it now is. The President’s production 
program calls for 125,000 planes in 1943. 
Nothing less than maximum efforts will 
be enough to train the required flying 
personnel. That is why the Army is 

anxious to get another program under 
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way which will tie in with what is being 
done in the training centers. 

That program would involve the “pre- 
conditioning” of young men who are now 
in schools and colleges for future train- 
ing with the Air Forces. Much of the 
basic instruction that is now being given 
at the Army Air Forces training units 
can be given to young men still in school. 
The pre-aviation-cadet training in high 
schools which is being promoted through 
the U. S. Office of Education can be in- 
strumental in considerably reducing the 
number of boys who can’t make the grade 
because they fail the Army Air Forces’ 
physical examination and screening tests 
as well as the number of “washouts” due 
to inability to comprehend certain basic 
principles of physics and mathematics. 


Summer Courses 


It is apparent that the supply of youth 
who can meet the requirements for fly- 
ing officers and men is relatively limited. 
The American system of education can 
be of inestimable value in developing and 
refining this all-important human re- 
source. If during this summer several 
hundred high schools can find ways and 


U. S. Navy 


means of offering courses in physics) 
mathematics, and physical education 
which are geared to the needs Of military 
aviation, a considerable number of boys 
may become better equipped for Army 
Air Forces training within the next few 
months. 

Next fall, every effort will need to be 
made to establish complete courses of 
pre-aviation-cadet training in thousands 
of high schools throughout the Nation, 
Courses of study for such units are now 
being prepared in the U. S. Office of 
Education and will be available before 
the end of the summer. Such training 
will make the Army’s training job much 
easier and will make it possible to turn 
out in less time many more flying officers 
and men than would otherwise be 
possible. 

Educators understand the enormous 
educational problem with which the 
Army is faced. It is undoubtedly the 
greatest task of its kind that has ever 
been attempted. It represents a severe 
test of survival for the American way 
of doing things. The American system 
of education has a major role to play in 
this program for Victory. 


Navy Establishes Two New Aviation Technical Schools 


Two new aviation technical training 
schools, each having facilities to train 
10,000 men every 6 months are to be 
established by the Navy. These are to 
be located at Memphis, Tenn., and Nor- 
man, Okla. 


The purpose of these service schools 
is to provide enlisted men with training 
as technicians to carry the maintenance 
and operation of aircraft, engines, guns, 
radio, and other equipment required in 
the expanding aeronautical organization 
of the Navy. As soon as the centers are 
opened enlisted personnel with tech- 
nical background and abilities will be 
assigned to classes, and will begin train- 
ing specialists as aviation mechanics, 
metalsmiths, ordnancemen, radiomen, 
photographers, aerographers, and bomb- 
sight mechanics. 

The two new centers are designed to 
supplement similar schools already in 
operation at Alameda, Calif.; San Diego, 
Calif.; Seattle, Wash.; Chicago, II; 
Dearborn, Mich.; Jacksonville, Fla; Pen- 
sacola, Fla., and Norfolk, Va. 


University of North Carolina 
New Naval Aviation Training 
Center 


The second Navy preflight indoc- 


trination school was put into operation 
at the University of North Carolina, 
Chapel Hill, N. C., May 28. The Uni- 
versity of North Carolina training school 
will be the eastern center of the vast 
new program of the Navy to train 30,000 
pilots each year. Five days after the 
school is commissioned 600 cadets are 
expected to arrive, to be followed by 4 
similar number June 28 and July 28. 
The University of North Carolina fur- 
nishes facilities for approximately 2,000 
men, including dormitories, dining- 
rooms, classrooms, and buildings and 
grounds for athletic and physical edu- 
cation activities. 


Marine Corps Changes Enlist 
ment Requirements 


The Marine Corps has changed enlist- 
ment requirements regarding ages, 
heights, and weights. The top age is now 
33 instead of 30 for individuals physi- 
cally fit for combat duty. The former 
requirements for height were from 64 
to 74 inches inclusive, while the new 
requirements allow a minimum of 63 
inches and a maximum of 75 inches for 
men over 21 who can wear stock clothing 
sizes. Overweight applicants will be ac- 
cepted if there is reasonable chant 
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of their losing weight at recruit camp 
and if they can wear stock clothing 
sizes. Men weighing at least 125 pounds 
will be accepted if they are not more 
than 20 pounds under the age and 
weight standards of the Navy. 


Navy Needs Air Transport 
Personnel 


The Navy air transport section needs 
personnel for air transportation of per- 


sonnel and cargo in connection with 
Navy activities. Applicants are required 
to have wide experience in operation of 
airports, servicing, and loading of planes, 
etc. A new “specialist” rating designed 
by “V” has been established for transport 
airmen who may enlist in petty officer or 
chief petty officer ratings—chief spe- 
cialist (V), or specialist first, second, or 
third class, depending on their expe- 
rience. 


CAA to Give Pilot Training to 
High-School Students 


Initiation of Experimental Program Approved 


Initiation by the Civil Aeronautics Ad- 
ministration of an experimental program 
to provide flight training for boys still in 
high school has been approved by Charles 
I. Stanton, Acting Administrator. 

In the past, the facilities of the CAA 
pilot training program have been di- 
rected toward American youths of Col- 
lege age, with 90 percent of the 70,000 
pilots produced by CAA since 1939 having 
received their training through the Col- 
leges and universities participating in 
the CAA program. The remaining 10 
percent were trainees 18 to 26 years of 
age who won their flight training schol- 
arships in competitive noncollege ground 
school courses. 


Applications Now Being Accepted 


Soon, however, 210 high-school boys 
enrolled in 21 high schools scattered over 
the United States will attend their first 
ground school classes and make their 
first dual flights. The schools where the 
ground training will be given have been 
selected, and contracts have been estab- 
lished with qualified flight contractors. 
In order that nothing will delay prompt 
commencement of the training when the 
“go-ahead” signal is received by the Re- 
gional CPT Supervisors, applications 
from students in the high schools chosen 
for the experiments are now being 
accepted. 


Minimum Age Requirement 


To open the courses to boys of high- 
School age, the minimum age require- 
ment for CAA training has been dropped 
to 17. The applicant must be a male 
citizen of the United States and must be 
fegularly enrolled in high school. He 
must be able to pass the physical require- 
Ments set up for participants in regular 


CAA courses. If he is 18 or over, an in- 
tegral part of his enrollment will be his 
enlistment in the reserve of the armed 
air forces. If he is not yet 18, he must 
sign a pledge in affidavit form to the 
effect that upon attaining his 18th birth- 
day he will apply for enlistment in the 
reserves, regardless of whether he is still 
receiving CAA training or has completed 
it. If the applicant is under 21, parental 
consent must be obtained for either im- 
mediate enlistment or pledge of future 
enlistment. 

The experimental program will be 
given at the following locations: Colum- 
bus, Ga.; Idaho Falls, Idaho; Danville, 
Til.; Anderson, Ind.; Battle Creek, Mich.; 
Mexico, Mo.; Roswell and Santa Fe, 
N. Mex.; Jamestown, N. Y.; Duncan, 
Okla.; Baker, Oreg.; York, Pa.; Water- 
town, S. Dak.; and Danville, Va.; Ensley 
High School, Birmingham, Ala.; Modoc 
Adult High School, Alturas, Calif.; East 
High School, Waterloo, Iowa; Flathead 
County High School, Kalispell, Mont.; 
Pershing County High School, Lovelock, 
Nev.; Box Elder High School, Brigham 
City, Utah; and St. John’s Military 
Academy, Delafield, Wis. 


Note.—Aviation Education 
is a regular department’ in 
Epucation ror Victory. In 
this section the reader will find 
up-to-the-minute information 
supplied through the U. S. 
Army Air Forces, the U. S. 
Navy, and the Civil Aeronautics 
Administration. 


RADIO 


Ohio Radio Institute 
Largest in History 


The Thirteenth Annual Institute for 
Education by Radio, recently sponsored 
by the Ohio State University, began with 
a broadcast from Columbus, of the 
American Forum of the Air, headed by 
Theodore Granik, and the Institute 
ended 3 days later with a broadcast from 
London by the Archbishop of Canter- 
bury. 


News Reports 


War’s impact on radio was evident 
everywhere in the program. The open- 
ing session was devoted to a discussion of 
radio news reports and comments in 
wartime with such noted commentators 
as H. V. Kaltenborn, Morgan Beatty, 
and Gregor Zeimer defending the pres- 
ent method of handling the news by air. 

The religious broadcasters who closed 
the session, adopted six resolutions for 
guidance in such broadcasts, recom- 
mending chiefiy that no doctrine of hate 
should be preached against the enemy. 
This came in direct opposition to the 
stands taken at a previous session by 
dramatists Norman Corwin and Arch 
Oboler. 


College Radio Courses 


In a section meeting on college courses 
in radio, headed by Kenneth Bartlett, of 
Syracuse University, there was general 
agreement that except in technical train- 
ing, there is no special need for accel- 
erating present curricula. A suggestion 
from the U. S. Office of Education that 
college radio workshops might be useful 
in the war effort by offering the services 
of their radio-trained students in the 
production of programs sponsored by 
jocal PTA, women’s clubs, and the like 
was favorably received. 

In the discussion of recordings for 
school use, the services of the Script and 
Transcription Exchange of the Office of 
Education were described along with im- 
proved equipment for schools. 


College Buys Air Time 

Concerned over the war-created diffi- 
culties of smaller educational institu- 
tions, Bucknell College (Pennsylvania) 
is experimentally taking to radio adver- 
tising. Bucknell will tell how it is geared 
to meet and help the war effort, shorten- 
ing some courses, giving a military slant 
to others, introducing semimilitary 

(Concluded on page 22) 
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Universities and Conversiory, to 


Total War 


Chairman of the War Production Board hasa Creed. | 


For Us All 


Excerpts from an article written exclu- 
sively for the Harvard Alumni Bulletin 
by Donald M. Nelson, Chairman of the 
War Production Board 


Of the part played by our universities 
directly in war efforts, there can be no 
question. In past wars, as in the pres- 
ent war, university men have participated 
fully and effectively in the military 
forces and .n the research work and the 
innumerable services required to keep the 
front lines at high levels of effectiveness. 
But in this war, in a manner and in a 
degree never before paralleled, there is 
need for university help and backing in 
bringing about total preparedness for 
war and its impacts upon our whole 
way of life. This war is, I believe, our 
first experience of what is known as total 
war, in which every man, woman, and 
child must prepare himself to take his 
full responsibility and to discharge it 
effectively. 


Responsibilities 

As I see it, the first responsibility which 
rests upon the individual citizen is to 
understand for himself what we are 
fighting for and to understand what is 
involved in winning or losing this war. 
Individual prejudices—racial, religiots, 
economic, political—are manifestations 
of individuality which can be tolerated, 
if not enjoyed, in peace. These times 
impose upon each individual the unwel- 
come task of ridding himself of the 
prejudices which bar or hamper under- 
standing. They demand that we shelve 
our jealousies and our suspicions and 
learn to be men of good will. 

The second responsibility upon the in- 
dividual citizen is the use of judgment 
in the exercise of rights and privileges. 
Ideally, the willingness of the citizens 
to restrain themselves in the exercise of 
individual rights and privileges should 
consistently obviate the need for gov- 
ernment to impose formal restraints. 

The third responsibility of the citizen 
in these days “which try men’s souls” 
is to develop the willingness and the abil- 
ity to discard cherished habits of thought. ® 
I truly believe that our victory in this 
war depends on the speed and enthu- 
siasm with which all of us can get a 
new mental attitude in regard to our 
problems—a new mental attitude which 
can come only through discarding ruth- 


lessly many cherished habits of thought 
and replacing them with new ones. 

All students of our country’s history 
know that advances in material stand- 
ards, in social standards, in educational 
standards, have come about by a long. 
series of developments, following not an 
even, steady rise but a course marked by 
alternating progression and regression. 
The magnitude and the predatory nature 
of the calamitous struggle in which we 
are now engaged are such that all these 
standards, as measured by objective data, 
may be lowered for the time being—per- 
haps for a considerable time to come. 
But if we have fewer material goods to 
consume, if we have fewer hours for the 
social amenities, if we have fewer year's 
in which to acquire our formal edu- 
cation, we still have, within each one of 
us, the unconquerable and inalienable 
power to nurture our individual capaci- 
ties for righteousness of thought and 
feeling. To guide us in ways of find- 
ing satisfactions from responsible exer- 
cise of individual freedom of personality 
is one of the great and continuing func- 
tions of our American universities—of 
their students, their faculties, and their 
graduates. Of two things I am confi- 
dent: That our universities will perform 
that function; and that as a result, the 
blight which has fallen upon so much 
of Europe will never reach our shores. 

Finally, I have a profound conviction 
that for the individual the deepest source 
of satisfaction is the knowledge that one 
is really putting first things first. That 
is the basic priority in human affairs. 
Let us so conduct ourselves that we shall 
at least have these satisfactions to com- 
pensate us for what we face. 


Volunteers May Select Training 


The Army is to permit volunteers, 18 
and 19 years of age, to select training 
in the combat branches of their pref- 
erence. Heretofore, all enlistments have 
been for assignment to the Army at large 
and no assurance was given the indi- 
vidual as to his assignment to any par- 
ticular branch. Those volunteers who 
desire assignment to the Air Corps under 
this policy must make a grade of 100 
or better in the Army General Classifica- 
tion Test. The new policy will not apply 
to individuals between the ages of 20 
and 45. 


































































































Wasted Manpower 
in Agriculture 
Some Questions for Discussion 


What group of people represent the 
wasted manpower in agriculture? How 
many farmers are there in the United 
States? How many of these come 
within the wasted manpower group? 

Answers to such questions are given 
in an article entitled, Wasted Manpower 
in Agriculture published in a recent issue 
of Land Policy Review of the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics, U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. 

An answer to the first question above 
is that farmers who produce less than 
$1,000 gross farm income per year are 
considered as being underemployed, and 
for that reason they make up the group 
in which manpower is wasted. 

The answer to the second question is 
that according to the 1940 census report 
there were 4,794,727 real farmers. 

The third question may be answered 
by the the fact that there are 2,716,797 
persons who have a gross income of less 
than $1,000 per year. 

Other questions and answers follow 
which may furnish interesting material 
for discussion groups: 

Q. Where are most of these farmers 
located? 

A. Sixty-seven percent, or 1,829,793, 
are in the Southern States. 

Q. If this large underemployed group 
of farmers had the facilities and credit, 
what could they do toward meeting the 
increases in food production in the pro- 
gram of Food for Victory if the goals 
for 1943 and 1944 are the same as for 
1942? 

A. Amount of needed increase they 
could produce: 48 percent of the milk, 
58 percent of the pork and lard, 118 
percent of the néeded egg, 18 percent of 
the needed peanut, 10 percent of the 
needed soybean, 69 percent of the toma- 
toes for canning, 145 percent of the 
garden. 

Q. What is one of the outstanding rea- 
sons for underemployment and wasted 
manpower? 

A. Lack of education and vocational 
training in agriculture. 

Q. What can be done to assist this 
group of low-income farmers to use this 
wasted manpower to contribute fully to 
our Nation’s food production program? 

A. Educational assistance and guidance 
of this group of farmers through evening 
schools taught by teachers of vocational 
agriculture. 
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Using In-School Nonfarm Youth 
16 Years Old or Over 


As Emergency Workers for Agriculture 


The using of in-school youth 16 years 
and older to relieve farm labor shortages 
was discussed in a memorandum sent 
May 1 by Commissioner Studebaker to 
superintendent of schools throughout the 
Nation. 

Following are excerpts from the mem- 
orandum; 


Needs 

The emergency needs for farm workers 
and the use that may be made of in- 
school youth will be discovered from the 
expression of farmers and individuals 
working directly with them. The extent 
of the local needs for such workers, ex- 
pressed in numbers and location, will be 
determined by the U. S. Employment 
Service in consultation with county 
United States Department of Agriculture 
War Boards and departments of voca- 
tional agriculture in local public schools. 
In cases where the extent of the agri- 
cultural labor problem will not justify 
afull-time or seasonal employment Office 
of the U. S. Employment Service, the 
area should be provided with service by 
the appointment of a volunteer repre- 
sentative by the U. S. Employment Serv- 
ice. When the schools are not already 
represented through the vocational agri- 
culture teacher acting as volunteer rep- 
tesentaive of the U. S. Employment 
Service, such a teacher, or, in the absence 
of such a person, some other representa- 
tive of the school system should be ap- 
pointed by the local school administra- 
tor to act with the group. These three 
agencies (U. S. Employment Service, 
United States Department of Agriculture 
War Boards, and the public schools) 
should operate in this program on some 
convenient local basis, such as a school 
area or county. 

Specific data relating to the needs for 
in-school youth as farm workers in com- 
munities or areas must be secured. The 
data should be expressed in terms of: 

1, The specific months of the year that 
the youth will be needed. 

2. The number of days, weeks, and 
months of the employment period. 

3. The specific kinds of farm work to 
be done by the youth. 

4. The number of workers needed on 
each farm and on all farms in the area, 


Characteristics of Employable Youth 


The characteristics of youth who may 
be available as farm workers must be 


known. Schools will use appropriate 
registration cards on which each pupil’s 
characteristics as a farm worker will be 
recorded. Essential characteristics of 
youth are indicated by age, maturity, 
general health, vocational training, farm 
experience, and other experiences that 
should contribute to the individual’s suc- 
cess as a farm worker. 


School Adjustments to Facilitate 
the Program 

School authorities cooperating in this 
plan will adopt measures in the admin- 
istration of the respective local schools 
to facilitate the use of in-school youth as 
farm workers by one or more of the fol- 
lowing adjustments: 

1. Excusing from school certain youth 
who are needed at a particular period 
for farm work. 

2. Adjusting school terms with no net 
loss of school time, in order to release 
youth at periods when they are most 
needed for farm work. 

3. Making possible the use of youth 
before and after school hours, 

School authorities in areas with sim- 
ilar problems will profit by cooperating 
in groups of convenient size. They will 
be expected to determine the conditions 
under which work experience on farms 
may be credited toward diploma re- 
quirements. They should set up plans 
by which youth may make up scholastic 
work when they are out of school for 
work on farms. Where transportation 
conditions are such that private and 
public carriers are not available, local 
authorities should consider the feasibility 
of using school busses to transport youth 
to and from work on farms. 

Authorities involved in this program 
must check State and Federal legal and 
permissive regulations which may apply 
before initiating any steps in the pro- 
gram. 

The most suitable person or persons in 
each school should be given direct re- 
sponsibility by local school officials for 
carrying out, for the school, the necessary 
measures to facilitate the program. This 
responsibility may include presenting the 
total manpower needs to the employable 
in-school youth and assisting in the 
recruiting of the in-school youth for 
farm work. Representatives of agricul- 
ture and other groups may be used to 
aSsist in presenting the facts to school 
officials and staffs and to youth rela- 


tive to the demand for farm workers and 
the extent that in-school youth may be 
used to help meet that demand. Other 
information presented should pertain to 
compensation offered per hour, per day, 
per week, or per unit, and the customary 
practice of the farmers in furnishing 
meals, laundry, lodging, and the like. 
Youth also should have general informa- 
tion regarding living conditions and the 
kind and amount of work that will be 
expected of them as farm workers. 
Parents should assume responsibility for 
satisfying themselves regarding living 
conditions for youth who will live away 
from home while working on farms, 


Placement 


In-school youth usually will be used 
for farm work in local communities and 
for relatively short periods of time, rang- 
ing from a few days to 3 months. 
Farmers seeking such youth as workers 
want to know the source of supply and 
something ‘regarding the youth. They 
will not want to travel great distances 
to secure information relative to the 
youth they may employ. 

In order to facilitate this program 
whereby the employable youth and his 
prospective employer can be brought to- 
gether, it will be necessary for the farmer 
seeking workers to have access to the 
information relative to the youth. Since 
most of the youth will be employed 
locally, this information is of most use 
in the local community. For these rea- 
sons, it is necessary to have in the local 
communities an office of the U. S. 
Employment Service or its volunteer 
representative. 

Since schools have both a legal and 
moral obligation for the youth enrolled 
in them, selection and referral of any 
individual by the U. S. Employment 
Service should take place only after con- 
sultation with the authorities of the 
school system in which the youth is 
enrolled. 

Though farmers seeking youth will 
want to know something about them, 
the youth and their parents will want 
to know something about the farmer, the 
type of work to be done, and the en- 
vironment in which the youth will live as 
farm workers. This is of particular im- 
portance when the youth will leave their 
homes to live in the homes of their em- 
ployers. However, the youth and their 
parents will need much of this informa- 
tion even though the youth work for the 
farmers only by the hour or day and 
reside at their own homes. The farmer 
seeking in-school youth as farm workers 
will file his application for such workers 
with the U. S. Employment Service or 
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its volunteer representative in such form 
that youth and their parents may have 
full information as to the conditions 
under which the youth will be employed. 

When the number of in-school youth 
available as farm workers in a given 
area is greater or smaller than the num- 
ber needed, the clearance procedures of 
the U.«S. Employment Service will be 
used to adjust the situation. 


Training 


Many of these in-school youth who 
will be employed under this plan as farm 
workers are lacking in training and ex- 
‘perience in agriculture. There are two 
opportunities for providing training for 
them in order that they may profit most 
by their experience as farm workers and 
that they may render the greatest serv- 
ice to their employers. TheSe two op- 
portunities provided are (1) by the local 
schools and preferably through depart- 
ments of vocational agriculture where 
there are departments in the local com- 
munity; (2) by the farmer employing the 
youth. Teachers of vocational agricul- 
ture are encouraged to assume responsi- 
bility for the training of in-school 
nonfarm youth as farm workers. How- 
ever, they must consider the relative 
importance of this training as compared 
to other very necessary work they are 
doing in the war effort in finally deter- 
mining the extent of their participation 
in this program. Training should be 
done in cooperation with the farmers who 
employ the youth. This training should 
be designed to develop the ability of the 
youth to do the types of jobs which he 
will be expected to do on the farm where 
he is placed as a farm worker. 


Advisory Committee 


Existing advisory committees can be 
used effectively in the program. In some 
cases it may be desirable to have other 
committees appointed to assist in the 
coordination of the program. Commit- 
tees may well be composed of representa- 
tives of the U. S. Employment Service 
‘county U.S. D. A. War Boards, farmers, 
parents, and the teachers of vocational 
agriculture. 


Public Relations 


Local individuals concerned with this 
program must assume responsibility for 
keeping their communities informed of 
the entire program through every means 
of contact available. This will give an 
opportunity for parents, youth, civic or- 
ganizations, and other groups to know 
what is being done locally, and will put 
all individuals and groups in a position 
to cooperate in the program. 


— 


Inter-American Educational 


Relations 
Birthday Schools 


According to an announcement from 
Rio de Janeiro, the Brazilian school au- 
thorities celebrated the recent birthday 
of President Getulio Vargas in a most 
practical fashion. On that day a total 
of 497 new public elementary schools 
were opened throughout the country. 


Exhibits on Display at Congress 


One of the 150 exhibits of teaching ma- 
terials, entitled, Our Neighbor Republics, 
which was prepared by the Library Serv- 
ice Division of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation for circulation among the schools 
of the country, was displayed in the Pan 
American Union during the meetings of 
the Eighth Pan American Child Con- 
gress recently held in Washington. Dele- 
gates from the other Americas viewed the 
collection with much interest and ex- 
pressed approval of the items which had 
been chosen to interpret the life of their 
countries to the children of the United 
States. 

Also shown was an exhibit entitled, 
Educational Tools and Techniques from 
the United States which has been ar- 
ranged to illustrate those practices in 
our schools which may have significance 
for the educators of other republics. As 
this exhibit is to be circulated among the 
teachers of Mexico, members of the staff 
of the Library Service Division met with 
the Mexican delegates to the Congress to 
discuss the items in the collection, and 
to consider possible additions. As now 
constituted it includes: 200 text and 
trade books; 25 periodicals widely used 
in schools; 50 pamphlets, including U. S. 
Government publications; representative 
visual aids; a series of photographic 
murals showing a cross section of school 
life in the United States; and examples 
of school work on different grade levels. 

It is hoped that the exhibit will stimu- 
late a mutual interest in the educational 
activities of the two nations and will 
bring about an exchange of helpful and 
constructive ideas. 


“Summer Schools‘‘ for South 
Americans 


The success of the first “summer 
school” for South Americans, which was 
held at the University of North Carolina 
during the winter months of 1941, en- 
couraged the sponsors to promote a simi- 
lar project for 1942. To insure effective 
work, the number of students to be ad- 
mitted was limited to 60, and a quota for 


each country was worked out. The selec- 
tion was placed in the hands of local 
committees who personally investigated 
the qualifications of each applicant. 

Preliminary reports preceding the at- 
tack upon Pearl Harbor indicated a full 
enrollment, but the many uncertainties 
in the situation following that event cut 
the attendance to 11. As the formal pro- 
gram of instruction which had been 
planned could not be justified for so 
small a number, all except the English 
courses were’ abandoned in favor of in- 
dividual programs in harmony with the 
varying interests of the group. By this 
arrangement opportunities for study, 
research, conferences and_ inspection 
trips were provided for each student in 
the field in which he was most interested, 
These fields included public health, 
nursing and nutrition, legal procedures, 
creative writing, education, psychology, 
and aeronautics. 

At the close of the session each stu- 
dent was awarded a diploma granting 
him the distinction of “resident fellow” 
of the university. 


Institute on World Problems 


The Institute of World Problems which 
the World Federation of Education 
Associations has arranged in cooperation 
with the American University will be 
held in Washington, D. C., July 12-Au- 
gust 15, 1942. Special lectures will he 
featured under the general title of “Latin 
America and the War, during the week 
of August 3. 

The subjects for discussion are: The 
Economic and Social Backgrounds of 
Latin America, Educational Trends in 
Latin America, Labor Movements in 
South America, The Pan American 
Union, Historical Backgrounds of Latin 
America, The Social Revolution of Mex- 
ico, and The Preservation of an Indian 
and Spanish Culture. 

This is the second time within this year 
that the World Federation has been in- 
strumental in providing an opportunity 
for students of inter-American affairs 
to participate in discussions led by 
eminent authorities in this field. In 
August 1941, an Inter-American Institute 
under the joint sponsorship of the Fed- 
eration and the Guatemalan school offi- 
cials was held in Guatemala City. There, 
in contrast to the broader aspects of the 
Subject to be featured at the forthcom- 
ing institute, the study was limited to 
such regional interests as the natural 
resources of Guatemala, Mayan civiliza- 
tion, and the history of the Caribbean. 
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Y School and College Civilian Morale Service 





1/ 
State Officers for Morale Service 


Practically all of the State depart- 
ments of education have designated per- 
sons to be in charge of the Civilian Mo- 
rale Service. Many of these States have 
issued printed or mimeographed mate- 
rials for distribution to school adminis- 
trators, teachers of the social sciences, 
leaders of adult groups, and others. 

In order to enable the persons in 
charge to correspond with each other 
about their activities, and to set up an 
automatic exchange of their significant 
materials, the following list is given: 

R. A. Riggins, assistant superintendent, 
Department of Public Instruction, 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

T. M. Stinnett, director of teacher edu- 
cation and certification, Department of 
Education, Little Rock, Ark. 

A. A. Douglass, assistant superin- 
tendent of public instruction and chief 
of Division of Secondary Education, De- 
partment of Education, Sacramento, 
Calif. 

John C. Unger, director of secondary 
education, Department of Education, 
Denver, Colo. 

E. Ward Ireland, supervisor of adult 
education, Department of Education, 
Hartford, Conn. 

H. V. Holloway, State superintendent 
of public instruction, Dover, Del. 

Edgar L. Morphet, director of adminis- 
tration and finance, Department of Edu- 
cation, Tallahassee, Fla. 

W. E. Pafford, high-school supervisor, 
Department of Education, Atlanta, Ga. 

C. E. Roberts, State superintendent of 
public instruction, Boise, Idaho. 

Ward N. Black, assistant State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Springfield, 
ll. 

Ellis H. Bell, assistant State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Indianap- 
olis, Ind. 

Russell E. Jonas, Department of Public 
Instruction, Des Moines, Iowa. 

George L. McClenny, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Topeka, 
Kans. 

J. W. Brooker, State superintendent 
of public instruction, Frankfort, Ky. 

M. S. Robertson, supervisor of adult 
education, Department of Education, 
Baton Rouge, La. 

Richard Libby, director of rural educa- 


tion, Department of Education, Augusta, 
Maine. 

Walter F. Downey, State commissioner 
of education, 200 Newbury Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Henry J. Ponitz, director of citizenship 
program, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Lansing, Mich. 

Ruth Ersted, Library Division, Depart- 
ment of Education, St. Paul, Minn. 

R. E. Steen, supervisor of adult educa- 
tion, Department of Education, Jackson, 
Miss. 

Raymond Kroggel, Department of 
Public Schools, Jefferson City, Mo. 

Elizabeth Ireland, State superintend- 
ent of public instruction, Helena, Mont. 

Charles F. Dienst, deputy State super- 
intendent, Department of Public In- 
struction, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Russell H. Leavitt, high-school agent, 
State Board of Education, Concord, N. H. 

H. H. Ryan, consultant, Department of 
Public Instruction, 185 Broadway Ave- 
nue, Newark, N. J. 

E. W. Bahr, chief, Curriculum Division, 
Department of Education, Santa Fe, 
N. Mex. 

J. Hillis Miller, associate commissioner 
of education, The University of the State 
of New York, State Education Depart- 
ment, Albany, N. Y. 

J. E. Miller, director, Division of Adult 
Education, State Department of Public 
Instruction, Raleigh, N. C. 

R. O. Bostrom, director of secondary 
education, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Bismarck, N. Dak. 

H. W. Nisonger (for State Department 
of Education), Ohio State University, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

E. E. Brown, State Board of Education, 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 

Martin J. Elle, assistant superintend- 
ent, Department of Education, Salem, 
Oreg. 

H. Frank Hare, chief of secondary ed- 
ucation, Department of Public Instruc- 
tion, Harrisburg, Pa. 

James F. Rockett, director of educa- 
tion, Department of Education, Provi- 
dence, R. I. 

R. D. Falk, high-school supervisor, De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Pierre, 
S. Dak. 

B. O. Duggan, State commissioner of 
education, Nashville, Tenn. 

L. A. Woods, State superintendent, 


Department of Education, Austin, Tex. 

Antone K. Romney, director, Schoc!- 
Community Relations, Department of 
Public Instruction, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

Ralph E. Noble, State commissioner of 
education, Montpelier, Vt. 

Clarence H. Spain, supervisor of adult 
education, State Board of Education, 
Richmond, Va. 

Pearl A. Wanamaker, State superin- 
tendent of public instruction, Olympia, 
Wash. 

David Kirby, secretary, State board of 
education, Charleston, W. Va. 

J. F. Waddell, Department of Public 
Instruction, Madison, Wis. 

Ray E. Robertson, State commissioner 
of education, Cheyenne, Wyo. 


* 7 7 * * 


James C. Ryan, commissioner of edu- 
cation, Juneau, Territory of Alaska. 

Oren E. Long, superintendent of public 
instruction, Honolulu, T. H. 

Ben M. Williams, superintendent of 
schools, Division of Schools, The Panama 
Canal, Balboa Heights. C. Z. 

Rafael Rivera Otero, (for Department 
of Education, San Juan), University of 
Puerto Rico, Rio Piedras, P. R. 

A. Thurston Child, superintendent of 
education, Christiansted, St. Croix, V. L 

C. Frederick Dixon, superintendent of 
education, Charlotte Amalie, St. Thomas, 
Vi 


Use of Discussion Broadcasts 


A research and service project at Ohio 
State University sponsored by the Fed- 
eral Radio Education Committee of the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
has issued A Study of America’s Town 
Meeting of the Air, by R. R. Lowdermilk 
(45 p., 25 cents). Dealing with the value 
of this radio program as a basis for study 
and discussion, the report says: 

“Teachers generally agree that one of 
the major responsibilities of public edu- 
cation is that of developing critical in- 
sights, on the part of their students, in 
relation to the problems and trends of 
contemporary society. On the basis of 
the findings of the present study, it seems 
reasonably certain that discussion 
broadcasts, such as the Town Meeting 
series, which deal with current public is- 
sues, constitute an important resource 
which teachers can utilize in relation to 
the accomplishment of this objective. 
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Not only does the probability that high- 
school seniors are genuinely interested in 
current public issues seem to be clearly 
established, but both teacher and student 
appraisals appear to indicate that stu- 
dents enjoyed hearing and discussing the 
programs, and that this experience 
tended to increase their interest in ex- 
amining contemporary social problems.” 

“America’s Town Meeting of the Air” 
will be continued this year for the first 
time through the summer months. 


We Must Learn or Perish 


“Now in the spring of the fateful year 
of 1942, when the shape of the world to 
come may well be decided within a mat- 
ter of months, the task of adult education 
takes on a grim seriousness that makes 
it, indeed, for the free peoples of the 
earth, the great central task of civiliza- 
tion itself,” said Harry Woodburn Chase, 
chancellor of New York University and 
president of the American Association for 
Adult Education, speaking at the recent 
annual meeting of the Association at 
West Point, N. Y. 

Dr. Chase went on to say, “We must 
literally learn or perish. The new that 
must be learned outweighs for these years 
the old that has been learned. Armies 
and navies and air forces must learn 
or suffer bitter defeat. Industry must 
learn new methods of production. The 
scientist must learn new techniques. 

“We must all learn new ways of living, 
some of them uncomfortable and strange. 
We must learn our allies and our ene- 
mies; we must learn a new faith and 
confidence in the value of our own insti- 
tutions. We are surrounded by the new; 
the New Order that Hitler and the Japa- 
nese are doing their utmost to bring into 
being; dreams of a new liberation for 
mankind that we, on our side, vision 
ahead. Never, indeed, has a generation 
been called upon to learn so much in so 
short a time. We have seen the fate of 
those who did not learn; we are deter- 
mined that we will not share that fate.” 


New Materials for Study and 
Discussion Groups 


A Way With Prejudice, by Irving J. 
Lee—Council for Social Action of the 
Congregational Christian Churches, 289 
Fourth Avenue, New York City, April 15, 
1942. 40 p. 15 cents. Quantity rates on 
request. 

A Fellow of the Institute of General 
Semantics and Chairman of the Division of 
Speech, University College, Northwestern Uni- 
versity, suggests a semantic approach to the 
problem of prejudice. 

“Capitalistic Warmongers”: A Modern 
Superstition, by Walter Sulzbach—Public 





Policy Pamphlet No. 35, the University 
of Chicago Press, Chicago, Illinois. Feb- 
ruary 1942. 35 p. 25 cents. 

An examination of current “slogan think- 
ing” in respect to the causes of modern war, 

Government under Pressure, by Donald 
C. Blaisdell—Public Affairs Pamphlet No. 
67, Public Affairs Committee, Inc., 30 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. April 
1942. 31 p. 10 cents. 

A study of pressure groups in American 
politics, based on the reports of the Special 
Committee Investigating the National De- 
fense Program (Truman Committee) anda 
study by the author entitled “Economic 
Power and Political Pressures” which was 
prepared for the Temporary National Eco- 
nomic Committee. 

Outposts of Defense, by William H. 
Haas—Special Public Policy Pamphlet, 
the University of Chicago Press, Chicago, 
Tl. April 1942. 82 p. 50 cents. 

Gives facts about “the American empire.” 
Contains sections on Alaska, Hawaii, the 
Philippines, Puerto Rico, the Panama Canal 


Zone, the Virgin Islands, and a final section 
on “Manifest Destiny” and the Future. 


New Columbia Pamphlets 

Columbia University Press, New York, 
N. Y., is issuing a series of pamphlets 
called Columbia Home Front Warbooks. 
The following have appeared in 1942, 
(25 cents each): 

This Inevitable Conflict, by Carlton 
a& H. Hayes. 30 p. 

The present war in historical perspective, 


by the newly appointed American Am- 
bassador to Spain. 


Relentless War: the Key to Victory, 


by Edward Mead Earle. 32 p. 


Present and past wars of the United States. 
The common cause and grand strategy. 


Resources for Victory, by John E. 
Orchard. 36 p. 
Our natural resources. Their strategic 


use. What civilians must do without if we 
are to out-produce the Axis. 


Financing the War, by Robert Murray 
Haig. 


Objectives sought, and analysis and ap- 
praisal of methods for achieving them, 


Psychology: the Third Dimension of 
War, by Carroll C. Pratt. 29 p. 
The meaning of psychological warfare. Its 


use by our enemies. How we can use this 
new weapon. 


Gn Immediate Post-War Problems 


The Commission to Study the Organi- 
zation of Peace has issued a 130-page 
pamphlet on The Transitional Period. 
This is the second report of the Commis- 
sion, and contains a number of studies 
presented to it: 

Public Health and Nutrition in the 
Period of Transition, by Frank G. 
Boudreau. 

The Economic Aftermath of the War, 
by Eugene Staley. 

Problems Relating to Migration and 
Settlement in the Post-war Period, by 


—— 


Frank Lorimer, Katherine F. Lenroot, 
and E. J. Coil. 

Colonial Aspects of the Post-war Set- 
tlement, by- Benjamin Gerig and others, 

Social Security in the United States in 
the Post-war Period, by Smith Simpson, 

Problems of Education After the War, 
by Walter M. Kotschnig. 

Intellectual Cooperation, by Edith E, 
Ware. 

The United States in the Transition to 
a New World Order, by Esther Caukin 
Brunauer, é 

Political Conditions of the Period of 
Transition, by Quincy Wright. 

Copies are available from the Commis- 
sion to Study the Organization of Peace, 
8 West 40th Street, New York, N. Y., at 
15 cents each. These articles also ap- 
pear in the April 1942, issue of Interna- 
tional Conciliation, published by the 
Carnegie Endowment for International 
Peace. 

The Commission has also issued a 39- 
page Study Course on Immediate Post- 
war Problems, based on the above report, 
with study questions and suggested ref- 
erences, Copies are available at 5 cents 
each. 


Rights and Responsi- 
bilities 
School Defense Savings 


Schools are undertaking in an out- 
standing way to promote the sale of war 
stamps and bonds through savings and 
investments. Among the motives actu- 
ating the schools to participate in this 
national defense activity, two are par- 
ticularly noticeable. 

First is the patriotic motive of con- 
tributing in a concrete way to winning 
the war through providing the sinews of 
war—money for financing our fighting 
forces. In American schools youth are 
taught that our democracy safeguards 
the right to private property, including 
money, and that only for the general wel- 
fare of the people is the Government en- 
titled to take money from the individual. 


A Well-balanced Program 

While youth are taught that personal 
rights are the foundation of democracy, 
they are also taught that for every in- 
dividual right there is a corresponding 
responsibility placed upon them, It is 
through the operation of a well-balanced 
program of rights and responsibilities 
that democracy works. 

The right to hold private property en- 
tails the responsibility to offer to our Gov- 
ernment in times of great emergencies, 


such as the present war, our goods, our 
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money, and “our all” for an “all out” 
effort for victory. That is American pa- 
triotism for American democracy. The 
schools of the.Nation are fired with this 
kind of patriotism. This is indicated 
by their enthusiasm, which they are com- 
municating to parents and other adults, 
for the purchase of war stamps and 
bonds. 

Experiences in Social Living 

The second motive actuating the 
schools in the sale of war stamps and 
ponds is the stimulation that such work 
gives to the learning process through 
concrete experiences in social living, in- 
tensified by war conditions. For exam- 
ple, pupils with their teachers make and 
execute plans for earning money for a 
specific purpose, saving money for an im- 
mediate and safe investment, and invest- 
ing money in a remunerative venture 
with a sound company—the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

Schools are utilizing the stimulating 
effect for learning that properly organ- 
ized work in the sale of war stamps and 
bonds can give to various phases of the 
school program including classroom in- 
struction in English, mathematics, and 
the social sciences, and in assembly pro- 
grams and extracurricular activities. 


LEGISLATION 


Legislative Action Relating 
to Education 


Below are digests of some of the enact- 
ments of State legislatures in 1942 relat- 
ing to education. 

Kentucky 

Free Textbooks (H. B. 29): Provides 
free textbooks for children in correctional 
institutions, cost to be paid out of appro- 
priations for purchase of free textbooks 
for pupils attending free public schools. 
(Approved February 21, 1942.) 

Mississippi 

Vocational Guidance (H. B. 436) : Made 
an appropriation for the purpose of de- 
fraying expenses of vocational rehabilita- 
tion, for hospitalization of cripples, and 
for crippled children’s work. (Approved 
March 21, 1942.) 

School Bonds (H. B. 297): Authorized 
trustees of any municipal separate school 
district to use proceeds of any bond issue 
of such school district in any building and 
improvement authorized by law, and held 
up by labor shortage and national de- 
fense. (Approved March 17, 1942.) 

Safety Instruction (S. B. 197) : Provided 
for the teaching of safety in the primary 


grades in the common schools of the 
State. (Approved March 21, 1942.) 

Teachers (H. B. 199): Prohibited 
county superintendents of education 
from deduciing dues, fines, or penalties 
from salaries of teachers because of mem- 
bership in any organization or association 
of any kind. (Approved March 12, 1942.) 

Vocational Education (H. B. 622): Es- 
tablished and upgraded and expanded 
vocational and/or trade type program of 
education in line with the war effort and 
appropriated $80,000 or so much as may 
be necessary to equip such departments 
in public junior colleges as may qualify 
under the provisions of the Act. (Ap- 
proved March 23, 1942.) 
New York 

Child Labor (S. 255): Amended the ed- 
ucation law so as to allow pupils over 14 
years of -age to be released from school 
for a period not to exceed 30 days for 
planting and harvesting where there is 
not sufficient adult labor for this purpose. 
(Approved March 30, 1942.) 
Rhode Island 

Athletics (H. B. 741): Postponed a ref- 
erendum on $350,000 bond issue for State 
College gymnasium until after the War. 
(Approved February 24, 1942.) 


South Carolina 

College Tuition (H. B. 1118): Provided 
free tuition for certain people enlisted 
in military service of the United States 
during World War II. (Approved March 
14, 1942.) 
Virginia 

The School Budget Bill (H. B. 41): 
Provides State appropriation for main- 
tenance of public free schools of $9,372,- 
000 the first year and $10,299,000 the sec- 
ond year (an increase of $2,076,270 the 
first year and $2,064,150 the second year.) 


Public Libraries (S, B. 51): Provided a 
conditional appropriation of $50,000 each 
year of the biennium for State aid to 
county and regional public library sys- 
tems to be administered under the control 
of the State library board. 

State Aid (S. B. 78): Provided for the 
allotment of an equal amount of State 
public-school funds for the employment 
of a certified teacher for each group of 25 
to 40 pupils in average daily attendance 
lepending upon the density of school pop- 
ulation. 

Adult Education (S. B. 103): Author- 
ized school boards to permit persons 
above 25 years of age to attend public 
school; tuition fees may be charged in 
the discretion of school board. 

United States Flag (S. B. 106): Re- 
quired the governing board of the coun- 
ties, cities, and towns to provide a flag 
of the United States for each public 
school. 

Scholarships (H. B. 40): Authorized 
the Medical College of Virginia and the 
University of Virgina to establish medi- 
cal scholarships to educate doctors who 
must engage in general practice of medi- 
cine in rural Virginia. 

Teacher Retirement (H. B. 102): Pro- 
vided for the establishment of a con- 
tributory retirement system for State 
employees and public-school teachers. 

Compulsory School Attendance (H. B. 
112): Required principals to furnish lists 
of pupils to the division school superin- 
tendent within 10 days after schools are 
open for use in the enforcement of the 
compulsory attendance law. 

Military Service (H. B. 225): Provided 
that services in the armed forces of the 
United States shall be a discharge of the 
scholarship obligations of any student 
in certain State institutions of higher 
learning. 





‘) Libraries and the War 





Microfilming of British and 


French Documents 

The Rockefeller Foundation has made 
a grant of $30,000 to the American Coun- 
cil of Learned Societies and University 
Microfilms, Inc., of Ann Arbor, Mich., to 
enable them to microfilm scarce British 
official documents and records for the 
dual purpose of preserving them and of 
making them available to scholars in this 
country. All negatives made under this 
project are deposited in the Library of 
Congress, 


The Library of Congress now is micro- 
filming the only known copy in this 
country of the first five volumes of the 
legislation of the occupation in France. 
The books were brought out of France 
by a former member of the French bar 
who has loaned them to the Library for 
‘copying. 

Materials on Two World Wars 

In an account of notable materials 
added to libraries in the United States 
during 1940-41, published in Library 
Quarterly, Robert B. Downs noted that: 
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Propaganda material is being collected 
by various libraries for the two world 
wars. Temple University, for example, 
secured a collection of 1,426 English, 
French, Italian, Dutch, Canadian, and 
American World War I posters; the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota has more than 1,000 
such posters; and Brown University has 
received propaganda of the nations at 
war from 135 different agencies. Duke 
University has acquired a collection of 
anti-Hitler periodicals and pamphlets 
published in various countries by German 
exiles. The Brooklyn Public Library was 
given a collection of thousands of posters, 
original cartoons, magazines and news- 
papers, and post cards published in the 
belligerent countries during World War I. 


Permanent Embassy 
of Good Will 


Speaking.at the recent dedication of 
the Benjamin Franklin Library of Mexico 
City, General Manuel Avila Comacho, 
President of Mexico, said: “With the 
founding of this magnificent reading 
center the people of the United States 
send us a permanent embassy of Pan 
American goodwill. * * * In these 
trying days the establishment of the Ben- 
jamin Franklin Library represents an 
eloquent act of devotion to the spirit and 
faith in the common destiny of democ- 
racy.” 

This library in Mexico was made pos- 
sible by a grant of approximately $80,000 
from the Coordinator of Inter-American 
Affairs. It is housed in a residence at 
Paseo de la Reforma, number 34, near 
the center of the city. It is a general 
collection of 4,000 volumes for the use 
of scholars, students, and the general 
readers, 


Future Farmers 
Repair Tools 


With the need in mind for farmers 
to repair their farm tools, the students of 
the Elba (Alabama) Chapter of Future 
Farmers of America brought tools to 
the school shop for repair. After each 
student had worked out the repair cost 
of his job, the materials needed by the 
group were purchased cooperatively. 
Altogether 136 pieces of machinery were 
put into good shape. 

In the Victoria and White Water com- 
munities adult evening courses were 
offered during a 2-weeks’ period. Sixty- 
eight farmers brought their own imple- 
ments to the vocational shop and with 
help from the student assistants repaired 
278 pieces of machinery at a cost of 
$86.18. 


How Much Schooling 


According to data recently released by 
the U. S. Bureau of the Census, one half 
of the population 25 years of age and 
over in 1940 had had more than 8.4 
years of formal schooling and one-half 
had had less. The median number of 
school years completed varies consid- 
erably for different race-nativity, urban- 
rural, and sex groups. The range from 


Have We Had? 


highest to lowest is shown in the accom- 
panying table. 

The median education of the native- 
white population living in cities and vil- 
lages is above the median for the United 
States as a whole. The medians for the 
native-white population living on farms 
and, for all groups of the foreign-born 
white, Negro, and other races are below 
the United States median. 


Median number of years of formal schooling completed by United States population 25 years 
of age and over, 1940 
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School Health Program In Wartime - 


Maintaining the health of children at 
a high level was never more important 
than at this time of the Nation’s emer- 
gency, is emphasized by health edu- 
cation officials of the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. The tasks of the future regardless 
of whether they be military service, labor 
in wartime industries, reconstruction 
after the war, or some other pursuit, will 
require sturdy, robust citizens free from 
handicaps that are so often traceable to 
inadequate health protection during 
childhood. 


War Intensifies Difficulty 


But the difficulty of providing such pro- 
tection is intensified by war activities. 
Large shifts in population to areas, where 


exist poor housing, overcrowding and in- 
adequate community health facilities, in- 
crease the health hazards to which many 
children are being subjected. Coupled 
with the greater health hazards is a re- 
duction in the available professional per- 
sonnel to provide health protection. The 
demands of the armed forces for medical 
and nursing personnel have greatly re- 
duced the number of such workers who 
are available for service in the com- 
munity. 

In view of these unfavorable condi- 
tions and the extreme importance of 
maintaining the health of children, it 
becomes doubly necessary that the effec- 
tiveness of our school and community 
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In issues of EDUCATION FoR VIC- 
tory there will appear items of cur- 
rent interest On school health. 
Won’t you send in the questions you 
would like answered so that we can 
help you with your problems? 











health programs be increased so that 
children will not suffer. 
Critical Evaluation Needed 


Improving the effectiveness of the pro- 
gram demands a critical evaluation of all 


our present activities to determine those 
that really result in healthier children 
and those that represent wasteful ac- 
tivities. All of the latter must be elimi- 
nated or redirected into more productive 
work. In addition to evaluative proc- 
ess for improving the effectiveness of the 
present program, consideration should be 
given to those tasks now assigned to the 
medical and nursing personnel in order to 
determine which tasks could be per- 
formed by others, thereby releasing more 
of the professional medical and nursing 
time for work which they alone can do. 


Public Interest Stimulated 
By School Nutrition Programs 


The first anniversary of the National 
Nutrition Conference, May 26 to 28, was 
observed in many places by holding pro- 
grams to stimulate public interest and by 
summarizing progress made during the 
year. 

It is an appropriate time to ask how 
much has been accomplished in this 
year. How far have we gone toward the 
goals set for ourselves when the national 
nutrition program was launched at the 
Conference in Washington last May? 

The public-school system is one of the 
most effective channels for reaching 
people. School leaders have been quick 
to recognize their responsibility and op- 
portunity in the nutrition progrcm. 


Lafayette Achievements 


Numerous reports have reached the 
U.S. Office of Education describing many 
and varied ways schools are attacking 
the problem. A report just received 
from Lafayette High School in Ken- 
tucky is an illustration. Since an out- 
standing nutrition program was already 
under way in this school and was re- 
Ported at the 1941 Conference, a report 
of progress is particularly appropriate. 

As a result of the impetus given the 
hutrition program throughout the Na- 
tion, and the organization of State and 
county nutrition committees, the pro- 
gram which a year ago was a high-school 
Project has become a part of a county- 
wide program. 

Soon after it was organized, the Fay- 
ette County nutrition committee decided 
that the nutrition education program at 
Lafayette High School should be ex- 
tended to all of their schools and made 
this suggestion to the county superin- 


tendent. He called a meeting of the 
principals of the nine schools to discuss 
plans. At this meeting, it was decided 
to invite a homemaking teacher to talk 
with the faculty in each of the schools 
about the possibilities for a nutrition 
program planned to meet the needs of 
each school. This was done and later a 
class was organized and conducted by the 
homemaking teacher for a group of other 
teachers selected from each school, to 
help them to carry on the work. 

Mrs. Margaret B. Ward the leader, has 
reported that this class met 10 times with 
excellent attendance and genuine in- 
terest. Discussions included ways to in- 
troduce nutrition education, good meth- 
ods to use, what to teach on different 
grade levels from elementary through 
high school, how to evaluate the program, 
reports of what different schools were 
doing, and up-to-date information. 

At the end of the course, a County 
Teachers’ Nutrition Committee was or- 
ganized, which includes one member 
from each school and the four home- 
making teachers. This committee has 
met five times at 6-week intervals and 
has agreed upon these purposes: 

1. Exchange ideas on ways to solve 

common problems. 

2. Report progress made in each school 
in regard to improvement in the 
lunch room and educational ex- 
periences in the classroom. 

3. Maintain interest in the whole pro- 
gram in all schools. 

4. Exchange ideas on new materials 
and references. 

Through visits to the homes of her stu- 

dents, another homemaking teacher, 
Thelma Monical, found interest among 


the mothers, and organized an adult 
class to study, “Ways to cut food cost 
but not the family health.” The class 
was held in a nearby church so the 
women would not need to leave their 
neighborhood. 


Cooperative Garden Project 


An interesting cooperative garden 
project is also under way. In this a num- 
ber of city pupils are paired with pupils 
from the surrounding rural area where 
there is space for gardens. A city and 
a country boy will work together in 
each case in raising a garden, sharing the 
cost, labor and production. Through ti is 
plan, they hope not only to produce 
needed food for both the country and 
city family but to bring about a better 
understanding between rural and urban 
communities. 

Lafayette high school started working 
on nutrition in 1940, when a committee 
of teachers, looking for real problems 
appropriate for school projects in that 
community, reported that nutrition edu- 
cation was an urgent need and would 
provide an opportunity for cooperation 
among all departments of the school. 

Since then the school has been joining 
with other community agencies, sharing 
resources and responsibility in order that 
more people may be served. Where so 
many people voluntarily join in the plan- 
ning and cooperate in accomplishment, a 
program is bound to become even richer 
and more significant as time goes on. 


Flour and Bread Enrichment Program 


A report has just been received from 
the Nutrition Division of the Office of 
Defense Health and Welfare Activities 
describing progress made in the cam- 
paign for enrichment of flour and bread. 

Most of the nationally advertised white 
flours are now enriched and a rapidly 
growing number of bakers are producing 
enriched bread. However, one important 
problem, according to nutritionists, is 


* with reference to the cheaper grades of 


flour, self-rising flours and products of 
small local mills. Though some of these 
flours are darker in color and may be 
richer in vitamin and mineral elements 
than the highly refined flours, they are 
still below standard and not enriched. 
These cheaper flours are often purchased 
by low income families whose money 
must buy the most possible food values. 
A concerted effort is under way to get 
all white flour and bread enriched as 
soon as possible. 
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New Books ard 
Pamphlets 


Civilian Defense 


Handbook of Civilian Protection. Pre- 
pared by the Civilian Defense Council 
of the College of the City of New York. 
Edited by Louis L. Snyder under the 
Supervision of Richard B. Morris. New 
York, Whittlesey House, McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., Inc., 1942. 184p. illus. $1.25. 

Concise and practical information on what 
to do for protection in the event of an air 
raid and how to contribute to the safety of 
the community and to the efficiency of the 
war effort. 

Civilian Defense of the United States, 
by Col. R. Ernest Dupuy and Lt. Hod- 
ding Carter. New York, Farrar & Rine- 
hart, Inc., 1942. 296 p. $2.50. 

Emphasizes the scope of the diverse ac- 
tivities which are included in civilian defense 
and surveys the demands which war makes 


upon the civilian; discusses English experi- 
ences which may be of benefit here. 


Nutrition and Dietetics 


Suggestions on Feeding in a Disaster. 
Washington, D. C., The American Na- 
tional Red Cross, 1942. 62 p. Free. 

Directions for planning, preparing, and 
serving food in large quantities under emer- 
gency conditions. Designed primarily for 
Red Cross chapters but may also serve the 
needs of other community groups. 

Dietetics as a Professsion. Chicago, 
The American Dietetic Association, 1942. 
24p. 10 cents. 

Contains up-to-date vocational guidance 
information concerning careers in this field. 
The war emergency has created more outlets 


for students professsionally trained as 
dietitians. 


Morale 


Building Morale, by Jay B. Nash. New 
York, A. S. Barnes and Company, 1942. 
154 p. $1.00. 

In a democracy, morale, as the author de- 
fines it, is “a religious zeal for the right of 
people to establish ‘self-approved laws’ and 
for the ebligation and discipline that gives 
obedience to these laws.” States that morale 
must be rebuilt each generation and suggests 
how schools may make their contribution. 


Citizenship 


Know Your America, Suggested Study 
Course in Americanism. Prepared and 
Distributed by the National American- 
ism Commission of the American Legion. 
Indianapolis, Ind., 1942. 42 p. 


Intended to increase the understanding of 
our fundamental documents, our flag, patrio- 
tic institutions, and the basic principles of 
government. 

I am an American Day in South Da- 
kota, by William O. Farber. Vermillion, 
S. Dak., The Governmental Research 
Bureau, University of South Dakota, 
1942. 38 p. (Report no. 9, April 10, 
1942.) Mimeographed. 10 cents. 

Presented as an aid in planning a program 
for “I Am an American Day” and as a con- 
tribution to the better understanding of 


what has become a significant experiment in 
civic education—citizenship recognition. 


Vocational Training 


Vocational Training in Wartime. A 
Handbook Outlining Joint Action by 
Educators and Business Men to Expe- 
dite Job Training Essential to War Pro- 
duction. March 1942. Conference Com- 
mittee, American Association of School 


Administrators and the Committee on - 


Education, Chamber of Commerce of 
the United States. Washington, D. C., 
1942. 35 p. 


Information as to (a) Basic types of 
training; (b) Occupations for which training 
may be given; (c) Present training programs 
of national scope; (d) The “Training- 
Within-Industry” program; (e) Existing 
training agencies and their local branches 
or offices, including schools and colleges. 


Recent Theses 


A list of recently received doctors’ and 
masters’ theses in education which may 
be borrowed from the Library of the 
Office of Education on interlibrary loan 
follows: 


ApaMs, LEONTINE T. Development of geol- 
ogy in nine American universities, Master’s, 
1940. George Washington University. 82 p. 
ms. 


Dritey, CHarLEs A. Control of municipal 
universities. Master's, 1940. University of 
Chicago. 

Foster, Mary N. Postage stamps as a tool 
for the religious educator. Master’s, 1941. 
Hartford School of Religious Education. 
125 p. 

GoopMAN, CHARLES H. Ability patterns of 
engineers and success in engineering school. 
Doctor’s, 1941. Pennsylvania State College. 
84 p. ms. 

LANCASTER, JOHN H. The use of the li- 
brary by student teachers: some factors re- 
lated to the use of the library by student 
teachers in 31 colleges in the area of the 


North Central Association. Doctor's, 1941. 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
138 p. 


MarsH, L. CATHERINE. The influence of 
nutrition education on habits of food selec- 
tion: a study made among students and 
faculty of Syracuse University in the col- 
lege commons over a period of eight weeks 


ey 


luring 1940-41. Master's, Syracum 
niversity. 57 p. ms. 

Morcan, A.L. The present status of teache 
rating in the United States. Doctor’s, 194 
Colorado State College of Education. 161 p, 
ms. - 

Rasco, Witt1am A. Federal school lunch 
program in Cameron County, Texas. Mas. 
ter’s, 1941. Texas College of Arts and Indus. 
tries. 37 p. ms. 

Remy, Davin R. Study of high school fajj. 
ures. Master’s, 1941. Massachusetts State 
Teachers College, Fitchburg. 101 p. ms. 

SANTAMARIA, CATHERINE. Job analysis of 
Offices services performed by office workers jp 
small communities. Master’s, 1941. Boston 
University. 206 p. ms. 

SHERIDAN, Leora J. Secondary education 
in Portugal: its origin and development, 
a 1940. University of Pennsylvania, 

p. 

STEPHENS, THEODORE P. Evaluation of 
scholarship and character of college students, 
Doctor’s, 1941. University of Chicago. 161p, 

STOELTING, Frances. Interests and prob. 
lems during later maturity and senescence 
as revealed during interviews. Master's 
1941. University of Cincinnati. 170 p. 

TYNES, RoperT D. A study of seven en- 
vironmental factors affecting Negro high 
school students in Bladen County, North 
Carolina, with suggestions for meeting their 
implied social needs. Master’s, 1941. Hamp. 
ton Institute. 77 p. ms. 


1941, 


Radio 
(Concluded from page 13) 


training, setting up noncredit classes in 
civilian defense, first aid, etc. Programs 
are being broadcast over Station WOR 
in New York City and are called Buck- 
nell Goes to War. 


Appointments and Changes 


Sterling Fisher, former director of 
education for the Columbia Broadcast- 
ing System, has been named as assistant 
to James Rowland Angell, Public Service 
Counselor for the National Broadcasting 
Company. Mr. Fisher will help establish 
a permanent NBC educational radio serv- 
ice throughout the Americas to be known 
as the NBC Inter-American University 
of the Air. 


Lyman Bryson, since 1928 chairman of 
the Adult Education Board, Columbia 
Broadcasting System, has been appointed 
by the CBS as its director of education. 
Dr. Bryson is on leave from his post @ 
professor of education at Teachers Cdl- 
lege, Columbia University. 


Major Harold W. Kent, Radio Branch, 
Bureau of Public Relations, War Depalt- 
ment, formerly director, Chicago Radio 
Council, was elected president of the 
newly organized Association for Educa 
tion by Radio at its first annual meetiné 
held in San Francisco, Calif., February 2. 
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Higher Educational Institutions 


and the War 


Program of Church-Related 
Colleges 


The Baltimore convention of the 
National Conference of Church-Related 
Colleges authorized a special committee 
to prepare an educational program to 
win the peace. This action was in re- 
sponse to the letter of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, dated December 29, 1941, 
and addressed to Executive Director Guy 
E. Snavely of the Association of Ameri- 
can Colleges, in which he,said: 

We have one great task before us. That is 
to win the war. At the same time it is 
perfectly clear that it will be futile to win 
the war unless during its winning we lay 
the foundation for the kind of peace and 
readjustment that will guarantee the preser- 
vation of those aspects of American life for 
which the war is fought. Colleges and uni- 
yersities are in the particularly difficult posi- 
tion of balancing their contributions to these 
two ends. 

The objective of the special committee 
is to devise ways and means for educating 
young people on the college campus for 
participation in the building of a better 
social order. 

In these colleges there is now available: 
Religion in teaching and practice; social 
studies; and the community life of the 
campus. 

The special committee has authorized 
the preparation of a syllabus of a course 
to be offered in part or in full in all 
church colleges. This syllabus and kits 
of materials for the course and for dis- 
cussion groups will be distributed gratis 
to the members of the National Confer- 
ence. 


Special Offerings and Activities 


Cornell University has announced an 
emergency program for training urgently 
needed physicists, which, by concentrat- 
ing on absolute essentials, will cut in 
half the time heretofore considered a 
minimum. 

This new development has a twofold 
objective. First, it aims to prepare stu- 
dents rapidly in the fundamental and 
basic elements of physics for an early 
War service in numerous scientific activi- 
ties of pressing importance. Its second 
purpose is to lay a sound foundational 
training to which further and more ad- 
vanced study can be securely anchored 
in preparation for the constructive and 
creative scientific leadership that will be 
80 acutely essential in meeting the chal- 
lenges of the recovery period. 

Consisting largely of a carefully se- 
lected and well-rounded schedule of 


courses in physics, mathematics, and 
chemistry, the new program is designed 
to turn out men sufficiently trained in 
physics who will be capable of working 
in war industries, assisting in war re- 
search, and filling positions in the tech- 
nical branches of the Army and Navy, 
after completing a schedule of about 75 
hours of college credit. Thus in about 2 
years the student will complete all of 
the work usually encompassed in a 4- 
year major in physics. 

Students graduating from secondary 
schools this year with high scholastic 
records who can present suitable en- 
trance credentials will be admitted to 
the course as early as June 29. Others 
Similarly qualified will be admitted in 
September. The summer session for this 
work will run for 11 weeks. A unique 
feature of the program is that, following 
their war service, students can return to 
Cornell to complete the requirements for 
an A. B. degree within 3 terms. 

Ohio State University has just started 
a@ course Known as National Service 
Course No. 401, entitled, The War and 
Its Significance. The course began 
March 31 and will close June 2. The 
topics covered are as follows: 

Geographic Backgrounds of the War, 
Rise of Hitler’s Germany, Ideas Behind 
the War, Problems of the Far East, 
Causes of International Economic Fric- 
tion, Social Problems in War, The Role 
of Government in War, Financing the 
War, Production and Consumption in 
War, and The Next Peace. 

The University of Chicago has just an- 
nounced a special curriculum covering 6 
months of instruction to prepare men 
and women to qualify for junior admin- 
istrative positions in the Federal service. 
The program will be directed by Leonard 
D. White, professor of public administra- 
tion and former U. S. Civil Service 
Commissioner. 

The course will begin with the summer 
quarter and end December 19. At least 
2 years of college work will be required 
for admission. Women will be given 
preference, and men who do not have de- 
ferred military status will be advised not 
to enroll. The curriculum, organized 
after consultation with Federal depart- 
ments, will include study in public ad- 
ministration, political science, eco- 
nomics, statistics, and accounting. 

The training is designed to qualify stu- 
dents for civil-service employment as 


« 


student aid, junior professional assistant 
in public administration, and principal 
personnel clerk. It also will provide the 
foundation for selection for specialized 
training courses such as those offered by 
the War Department for clerical and 
supervisory work in arsenals and depots. 

A part of the regular university in- 
struction, the course is not sponsored by 
the Government and is not tuition free. 
Students admitted to it must meet the 
university standards for admission. The 
needs of the Government indicate that 
students completing the special instruc- 
tion will have numerous opportunities to. 
establish their qualifications for positions — 
in the civil service, but neither the Gov-; 
ernment nor the university offers or 
promises positions. 

University of Wisconsin.—According 
to a recent announcement of the Uni- 
versity of Wisconsin, a new law (chapter 
29, Laws of 1941) enacted by the Wiscon- 
sin Legislature makes available to resi- 
dents of the State serving in the armed’ 
forces of the United States any of the 
courses taught by correspondence 
through the University of Wisconsin Ex- 
tension Division, without charge for in- 
struction. However, not more than one 
course may be taken at one time. The’ 
textbooks required for such courses are 
to be provided by the student. The law 
provides for the refunding of all tuition 
or instruction fees paid by such citizens 
who have enlisted or have been inducted 
since October 14, 1940. Fully 650 men, 
some in Iceland, some in Ireland, others 
in Australia and Alaska and elsewhere, 
have taken advantage of this program. 

The University of Wisconsin is con- 
ducting 30 classes in which radio tech- 
nicians are being trained. These classes 
are operated in cooperation with 17 radio 
stations, with 7 of the colleges of the 
State participating. The enrollment in 
these classes was 916. 

In this connection the extension divi- 
Sion of the: university has been assigned 
by President Dykstra to assist the Army 
in the setting up and administration of 
the new Army institute. This institute, 
under Lt. Col. Young, is planning a staff 
of 65 to 70 as the administrative unit. 
They have announced approximately 70 
different courses free of cost of instruc- 
tion to student soldiers. Army officials 
anticipate 75,000 enrollees from all over 
the world. 

University of Illinois.— At the Uni- 
versity of Illinois the Central War Com- 
mittee has established war information 
centers in the offices of the deans of 
men and of women, respectively, and 
special committees have been designated 
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to collect and organize appropriate ma- 
terials. In the dean of men’s office a 
complete file is maintained of informa- 
tion on the Navy, Marine Corps, Army, 
Coast Guard, Federal Bureau of Investi- 
gation, Army Intelligence, and numer- 
ous industrial agencies working on de- 
fense. A steady stream of students con- 
sult these files daily and seek advice on 
them from the dean of men and the 
members of his staff. A second file is 
maintained in the university library. 
In addition to being available in these 
two centers, much of the material has 
been abstracted and mimeographed for 
the use of some 40 faculty members to 
whom students may go for special advice 
regarding their relation to the military 





situation. The office of the dean of 
women has collected and is making avail- 
able information about the kinds of war 
services to which women can most effec- 
tively contribute. 

In view of possible demands for in- 
creased manpower in certain fields as 
may be disclosed by the National Roster, 
the University of Illinois, in order to 
locate potential manpower among the 
students is contemplating a survey of 
the entire student body. Such a survey 
would be immediately important for pur- 
poses of guidance and counseling. Fac- 
ulty advisers can use the findings in 
directing students with appropriate abili- 
ties toward those fields where shortages 
exist or are anticipated. 


State Education Departments 


Publish School Garden Aids 


Chief school officers of a number of 
States have issued bulletins urging their 
schools to participate in the victory 
garden program. These bulletins were 
planned in most cases to show schools 
what can be done in this field. State- 
ments concerning six of these publica- 
tions are given to acquaint other 
educators with the school gardening 
programs. 


Arkansas 

The State of Arkansas has issued a 
circular entitled “Vocational Victory 
Program.” In the foreword to teachers 
of agriculture, State Commissioner of 
Education, Ralph B. Hones, says “you 
have an unusual opportunity at this 
time to effect a closer relationship than 
ever before between your program of 
school activities and the social and eco- 
nomic needs of the communities you 
serve. Right now the emphasis is on 
increased production and improved con- 
servation of foods, together with the 
proper maintenance of sufficient machin- 
ery to produce a maximum supply of 
food.” 

The circular outlines the “State Food 
for Freedom” program and presents a 
plan of instruction on farm machinery 
repair. The following are statements 
given under the caption, Home and 
School Gardens: 

Home Gardens.—An effort should be 
made to encourage every family control- 
ling a fertile plot of land to produce at 
least part of the family’s food supply, 
both for immediate use and for preser- 
vation. . 





School Gardens—The school gardens 
should furnish projects around which 
instructional programs in the school can 
be organized and carried on, especially 
those having to do with nutrition and 
health, elementary science and nature 
study, and other subject-matter fields 
wherever they fill a pupil need. 
California 

The California State Department of 
Education has sent to all county and city 
school authorities a circular entitled, 
Gardening Through the Schools. 

After outlining the basic reasons for 
school gardening, the policies governing 
this development and the outstanding 
documents relating to it, the circular pub- 
lished by California offers the following 
suggestions for organizing a gardening 
program: 

1. Survey community to determine: 
(a) Variety and amount of vegetables 
likely to be needed for the coming year; 
(b) vegetables which can be grown by 
seasons, beginning at once; (c) possi- 
bilities for school gardens, community 
gardens, home gardens; (d) such factors 
as leadership, soil, water supply, equip- 
ment, and availability of workers to pre- 
pare s0il, plant, irrigate, cultivate, con- 
trol pests, harvest, preserve, store, market. 

2. Seek assistance and leadership from 
such groups as: (a) County agricultural 
extension service; (b) county agricultural 
commissioner’s office; (c) soil conserva- 
tion service; (d) agricultural depart- 
ments of high schools; (e) high-school 
home economics departments; (f) the 
California State Grange; (g) parent- 


teacher association; (h) department of 
social welfare; (i) service clubs. 

3. Formulate a feasible program and 
carry it through to a successful concly. 
sion. 

4. Report activities to the State depart. 
ment of education in order that a report 
may be made to the U. S. Office of Edy. 
cation, each city and county in the State 
being kept informed as to the kind ang 
extent of programs conducted in the 
State. 


Colorado 

In a document entitled, Final Home- 
making Bulletin for School Year the 
Colorado State Board for Vocational 
Education states: “We hope that you 
will make a strenuous effort to promote 
more gardens in your community in the 
home-project program. The homemak- 
ing teacher can offer boys a series of 
lessons in nutrition with emphasis on 
use of garden products; the agricultural 
teacher is well qualified to give girls help 
on producing and storing of garden 
products.” 

This circular contains many concrete 
and timely suggestions on the canning, 
storage, and other forms of preserving 
garden products, especially on the farm 


Louisiana 

From the Louisiana Department of 
Education there has come A Manual for 
Planning a Year-round Home Garden 
and Timely Suggestions on Landscape 
Gardening and Orcharding. In a fore- 
word to this bulletin State superintend- 
ent John E. Coxe, writes: “This bulletin 
on gardening has been prepared with the 
idea of aiding teachers of vocational 
agriculture and others interested in de 
veloping individual school and commu- 
nity gardens that will help reach the 
goals in the “Food for Victory Program,” 
He continues by urging the teachers “to 
do everything within your power to in- 
augurate suitable garden programs it 
your community. At the end of this 
conflict, when victory has been won, may 
we emerge with a type of gardening pro- 
gram that will help our rural people #0 
be more nearly self-sustaining.” 

After giving some basic facts on plat- 
ning, planting, and caring for a garden, 
this bulletin gives specific directions for 
each month for veg: table and landscape 
gardening, and for starting and caring 
for a home orchard. 


Nevada 


The State Department of Educatiol 
of Nevada has announced that it is Co- 
operating with the State Nutritional 


Council in a Victory Garden Program. 
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Amember of its staff has served on a 
subcommittee which has drafted a docu- 
ment recommending that county Victory 
Garden committees be formed. Repre- 
sentatives of the following agencies and 
organizations ‘should be appointed on the 
committee: Vocational education, both 
agricultural and home economics; super- 
intendents, principals, and teachers of 
jocal schools; parent-teacher associa- 
tions; agricultural extension service; 
farm bureau, Grange, and other rural or- 
ganizations; and such urban organiza- 
tions as garden clubs, federated wom- 
en’s clubs, men’s service clubs, church 
and youth groups, and other agencies 
interested in garden programs and 
garden knowledge. 

The following specific activities and 
procedures are suggested to the county 
Victory Garden committees: 

1. Determine and analyze the garden 
situations and problems of different lo- 
calities such as rural, town, urban, min- 
ing, railroad and other special areas. 

2. Outline leadership possibilities. 

3. Assign definite responsibilities to 
agencies having trained personnel and 
to specific local organizations, groups, 
and individuals. Make definite plans to 
diminate duplication of effort and time. 

4. Select the most skillful gardeners 
as garden demonstrators. These should 
be individuals who can work with and 
influence others, and who are willing to 
hold neighborhood meetings at their 
garden plots to demonstrate garden 
techniques, 

5. Schedule a calendar of garden ac- 
tivities. 

6. Promote yard cleaning, fly control, 
and a safety program. 

1. Encourage use of native shrubs, 
trees, and plants for home beautification. 
8. Make definite plans to use surpluses, 
and avoid waste of food and such ma- 
terials as seed, equipment, and chemicals 
for spray. 

9. Pool seed purchases to permit buy- 
ing in bulk. This can be handled on a 
Cooperative basis. Purchase only first 
quality tested seed from reliable seed 
houses, 

10. Provide opportunities for system- 
atic instruction in gardening by means 
of the following: (a) Evening classes for 
adults conducted by vocational agricul- 
ture and home economics teachers and 
(or) agricultural extension agents; (b) 
local papers to disseminate garden in- 
formation; (c) Demonstrations by ex- 
Perienced gardeners; (d) F. F. A. and 
+H club members working with families 
and neighbors; (e) Community garden 


activities such as: demonstrations, tours, 
exhibits, garden contests, and yard im- 
provement contests. 

11. Make a survey to determine needs 
for seedling plants, such as tomato, cab- 
bage, pepper, egg plant. 

12. Secure plants by: Purchasing from 
areas where they can be fleld-grown or 
from skilled gardeners; providing hot 
beds and cold frames for producing 
plants. (FFA members may have this 
as a project at school.) 

13. Encourage the planting of small 
fruits and berries in localities where they 
can be grown. 

14. Make a survey of garden tools and 
equipment in local centers. Plan to use 
equipment cooperatively to avoid pur- 
chase of unnecessary tools. 

15. Arrange for an exchange of labor 
and equipment. 

16. Secure assistance where possible 
from Future Farmers of America and 4-H 
club members in the preparation of seed 
beds and other jobs. 

17. Plan the home garden carefully: 
(a) Provide on the farms for a continu- 
ous supply of vegetables throughout the 
growing season; (b) In town and city 
yards plant some green leafy vegetables 
among the flowers; (c) Consider real 
food values in making the selection of 


vegetables and purchase of seed. (Make 
sure of an ample supply of green, leafy, 
and yellow vegetables and tomatoes.) 
(d) Produce on the farms a surplus of 
some vegetables for preservation and 
storage; (e) Encourage the production 
of small plots of leafy vegetables and 
possibly berries in mining and railroad 
communities. 


Tennessee 


Tennessee has for several years car- 
ried on a home food supply program in 
which home gardening plays a major 
role. The State department of educa- 
tion has assisted in this program. In a 
recent bulletin to the school superintend- 
ents and supervisors the department 
states: “We request you to urge your 
teachers to call to the attention of their 
pupils the necessity of increasing the 
food supply: Teachers should suggest 
that pupils either assume responsibility 
for cultivating the home garden or grow 
one of their own to supplement the fam- 
ily food supply. Elementary children 
can help in the garden program of the 
Nation. It is also suggested that parent- 
teacher associations, garden clubs, Amer- 
ican Legion Posts, and other groups assist 
in promoting this program among the 
children of your school.” 


Physically Handicapped Rejectees 
To Be Informed of Service Available 


The U. S. Office of Education has 
worked out plans with the Selective 
Service System whereby the local draft 
boards will inform physically handi- 
capped rejectees of the service available 
from the vocational rehabilitation di- 
visions of the State Departments of Edu- 
cation. The plans have resulted in the 
application of many thousands of handi- 
capped individuals for war work. In 
Chicago alone, 1,526 handicapped men 
registered in the first week after an- 
nouncement of the intensified drive for 
putting the handicapped to work in war 
industries. 

“The 4—-F’s of the draft are the A-l’s 
of the production line.” This today 
seems to be the slogan of physically 
handicapped persons. Vast numbers of 
young men rejected for combat duty be- 
cause of a missing arm or leg, a heart 
condition, deafness, arrested tuberculo- 
sis, or some physical impairment not vis- 
ible to the naked eye, are doing their bit 


in humming machine shops, in the United 
States ordnance plants, and in manufac- 
turing plants large and small. 


Intensive Training Courses 


In every State in the Union additional 
thousands of handicapped persons are 
being entered in short, intensive training 
courses for war work. Directors of vo- 
cational schools are cooperating with 
State directors of rehabilitation in mak- 
ing the facilities of the training classes 
available to capable handicapped per- 
sons. According to reports to the Office 
of Education, rehabilitation agents are 
using these classes on an increasing scale 
for their handicapped clients. 

Some Federal officials predict that 
during the coming months 10 million 
workers must he shifted from nonessen- 
tial to war industries; of these, a half 
million will be physically handicapped. 
The readjustment of handicapped work- 
ers into war industries presents a chal- 
lenge to the State departments of 
education. 
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Progress in Education and 


Recreation 


Excerpts from Pan Ameri- 
can Congress Reports 


In a report made to the recent Pan 
American Congress, Dean Harold Ben- 
jamin, College of Education, University 
of Maryland, reviewed briefly education’s 
status and trends and raised numerous 
questions for consideration of the dele- 
gates. Following are excerpts from Dr. 
Benjamin’s paper: 


Central Government's 
Educational Efforts Tend 
to Increase 


“About 1935 a trend was beginning 
away from the old notion of systems of 
public instruction and toward the no- 
tion of systems of national education. 
This has not been a mere change in 
terminology but rather a change in our 
conception of the scope and purposes of 
our schools and other educational agen- 
cies. Since 1935 this trend has been 
strengthened. Even in countries like 
Brazil and the United States, with 
marked traditions of local autonomy in 
education, there have been increased ef- 
forts of the Federal Governments in vari- 
ous educational enterprises. In most 
other countries the central government 
has at least not diminished its educa- 
tional efforts and in most cases has in- 
creased them, 

“Both elementary and secondary school 
enrollments have increased since 1935 in 
the 21 republics taken as a whole, in 
spite of a drop of 242 million in the 
population of children in the United 
States 5 to 17 years of age inclusive. 
There are some 30 million children in 
the elementary schools of our countries 
today, which is, I believe, a marked in- 
crease over 1935, in spite of a falling 
birthrate in the United States. The in- 
crease in secondary and higher educa- 
tion enrollments in the period has been 
even more marked and has occurred 
everywhere in the hemisphere. 

“The expenditures for education in this 
period, although drastically reduced in 
some countries from 1929 and 1930 for 
several years, were beginning to be re- 
stored by 1935 and 1936 in various coun- 
tries. In other countries, as in Mexico, 
for example, there was never a reduc- 
tion in government expenditures for ed- 
ucation during the entire period 1928 to 
1941 or 1942, but in most years a sub- 
stantial increase. 


“The chief question in this connection 
is a difficult one to answer and a deli- 
cate one to ask. To what extent are 
schools available at Government expense 
for the children and young people of our 
countries? The progress report for the 
United States answers the question for 
that country by saying that not all States 
have yet been able to make school facil- 
ities available to all children of school 
age. This is true in all our countries, 
but I think that in spite of the joint trails 
of economic depression and war which 
have met during this period 1935 to 1942 
the condition is being improved in all 
our countries. 

“For a long time we have been keenly 
conscious of the relation between child 
labor abuses in certain areas and the 
slowness of the educational authorities in 
those areas to provide adequate school 
facilities and to require attendance of 
children of school age. In most coun- 
tries here represented we do not lack 
legal arrangements for preventing child 
labor and requiring school attendance but 
only certain other arrangements which 
are above the law and within the law in 
the sense that no law ever works without 
their support. 

“In general, we can say that both the 
regulations and the spirit necessary to 
enforce the regulations have been 
strengthened since 1935. In the Federal 
countries, of course, these regulations 
were originally left to the states, but the 
national governments even in those cases 
have found it desirable in certain cases 
to stimulate the states to do the right 
thing. Mexico, for example, put the first 
Federal law for school attendance into 
effect in 1941, and Brazil has taken cer- 
tain administrative steps which will af- 
fect school attendance in the states. 

“It must be added, however, that the 
chief cause for nonattendance at schools 
is the nonexistence of the schools. 


Compulsory School Attendance 
“Countries which have taken new con- 
stitutional or legal measures since 1934 
concerning compulsory school attendance 
include the following: 
“Bolivia.—Constitution of 1938 provides 
for free and compulsory primary instruc- 
tions between the ages of 7 and 14 years. 
“Brazil——Constitution of 1937 pre- 
scribes compulsory school attendance but 
apparently the enforcing laws are left 
to the states. The Federal child labor 
law of 1941, however, requires employers 
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of illiterates under the age of 18 to give 
them time off for school attendance, 

“Cuba.—Law of 1934 requires schog 
attendance for 8 years. 

“Dominican Republic.—Law of 1935 
makes school attendance compulsory be. 
tween 7 and 13 years of age. 

“Ecuador.—Laws of 1938 make schoo] 
attendance compulsory for children be. 
tween 6 and 14 years of age until they 
have completed six classes in urban 
schools and four classes in rural schools, 
Employers of persons under 18 who have 
not completed the required primary in- 
struction are compelled to allow 2 hours 
a day from the regular working period 
for school attendance. 

“Mexico—The Federal law of 1941 
makes school attendance compulsory be- 
tween ages of 6 and 15. 

“All of the other countries, of course, 
have school attendance laws. I have 
referred here only to countries which 
have adopted new legal or constitutional 
provisions relating to school attendance 
in the last 7 or 8 years. Undoubtedly 
there has been legislation which is not 
reported above, however. 


Improvement Shown in Services 

“Our countries have been improving 
somewhat the services given to the chil- 
dren who do attend the schools. There 
has been a marked tendency in the period 
since 1934 to provide more schools with 
better equipment and materials, taught 
by more adequately prepared teachers 
than in the comparable period before 
1934. There are several developments 
which illustrate this general trend. 

“Better facilities are being offered gen- 
erally for children with special disabili- 
ties. Delinquent children, mentally de- 
ficient children, and children suffering 
from various physical handicaps have 
had more schools established for them 
in this period. It must be said, how- 
ever, that our provision of schools for 
these special groups is totally inadequate. 
For one other special group, moreovel, 
the group of children with particularly 
high abilities, we make practically no 
special provision at all. 

“The improvement of school programs 
in general during this period has been 
marked. Recreation, health education, 
health protective measures, and school 
feeding projects have had wide develop- 
ment in these years. The pressure of 
economic distress and later of the wat 
situation directed our attention particu- 
larly to the need for physical efficiency. 


Occupational Education Increased 


“Occupational education of all kinds, 
including the homemaking arts, has in- 
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creased very much. In certah. countries 
where pioneer trade and industrial arts 
educational programs were just being 
founded in 1934 and 1935, the period 
from 1934 to 1942 will probably be re- 
garded as « crucial moment in the history 
of education in the field of the occupa- 
tions, since many of these pioneer in- 
stitutions have in this short time become 
important parts of the national systems 
of education. 

“The trend toward systems of national 
education and away from the old systems 
of public instruction, mentioned at the 
beginning of this report, is nowhere 
better illustrated than in the increased 
attention paid in practically all our coun- 
tries in the last few years to the need 
for a more effective education for citizen- 
ship. This concern has been accom- 
panied by practical measures to secure 
new loyalties to the country. Children 
have had instruction in history, geogra- 
phy, and related subjects in terms of 
their local communities, moreover, in 
growing numbers of cases. Apparently 
we have been trying in our schools in the 
last 7 or 8 years to develop a somewhat 
stronger, somewhat different, somewhat 
more locally based nationalism than in 
the past. 

“In the more common details of our 
school task, it can be said that through- 
out our countries in this period we have 
been trying to understand our pupils 
better and to improve the experiences 
which they undergo in school. That is 
to say the whole program, of testing, 
guidance, and curriculum reform which 
can be seen in various stages throughout 
our countries is based upon the simple 
principle that the child must be under- 
stood better and led to have better expe- 
riences if we are to improve his educa- 
tion. Any other basic principle for edu- 
cational reform is a snare and a delusion. 
Perhaps the greatest educational devel- 
opment in the period under consideration 
has been the growing acceptance of this 
principle. 


Recreation Facilities Expanded 


“In many of our countries under the 
impact of the economic difficulties of the 
1930’s and the consequent unemploy- 
ment, recreation facilities were expanded 
tremendously for young people and for 
adults alike. Under the later conditions 
of improved employment, recreation fa- 
cilities of certain types have been found 
to be of even greater value. In certain 
Countries, like Brazil, the training of 
recreation leaders has also been ad- 





DISTINGUISHED SERVICE TO THE CAUSE OF FREEDOM 


“Nothing that we can do will fully protect our children against the dis- 
asters and tragedies of this great conflict. We can mitigate bad effects as 
much as possible, take advantage of opportunities which the war offers for 
strengthening and improving the program, and build as solidly as possible 
for the future. 

“Whether the leadership of education and other services in these Americas 
will prove adequate to the task is a question which trespasses on the realm 
of prophecy, a region which I shall not venture to invade. What wil] happen 
if we do not master this situation is, however, not difficult to foretell. 

“This war will end, as all wars must. The coming of peace will confront 
mankind with a staggering task of rebuilding a shattered, sick, distraught 
and impoverished world. From every part of the globe will arise a cry for 
help. That cry will be addressed mainly to the peoples of the Western 
Hemisphere. There will be a call for physicians, scientists, nurses, teachers, 
ministers, engineers, musicians, artists, publishers, writers, architects, and 
statesmen. There will be a call for these skilled servants of humanity by 
the millions, and there will be a call for tens of millions of well-educated 
ordinary citizens, of good will, sound health, productive skill, intelligence, 
and industry. 

“If by lack of leadership and vision, we should allow our schools to be 
emptied, our teachers to be drawn off into other occupations, our play- 
grounds and libraries to be closed, our children impaired in health and 
education by improper working conditions, there will be no adequate answer 
to that cry for help. Tormented humanity will call, and none will answer. 
Instead, there will be only the faint echo of the voices of the short-sighted 
people who allowed the humane and educational services to childhood and 
youth to deteriorate at the very time when they were most needed. A bitter 
war will have been won upon the battlefields of the land, sea, and air and 
the costly victory will be left to a generation unequipped to appreciate the 
sacrifices that have been made and unable to guard and extend the liberties 
that have been made their heritage. 

“The mailed fist of the war knocks at the door of every classroom. It 
will not be denied. An answer is required. It bears for all of us an un- 
deniable summons to adjustment, hard work, and effort, but if we examine 
that summons more closely, we shall see that its terms include an opportu- 
nity to render distinguished service to the cause of freedom which, after all, 
is also the cause of childhood.” 


~—from address by WILLIAM G. Carr, Secretary, 
Educational Policies Commission. 
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tain other countries, like United States, 
the training of these leaders has lagged 
somewhat compared to the great need 
for leaders. 

“In the preparation of educational 
workers in general, it can be said that 
the period from 1935 to 1942 marked a 
rise in the formal qualifications for 
teaching in many of our countries, and a 
growth in our teacher-education insti- 
tution. Teachers’ salaries have in- 
creased in many countries, and general 
conditions of employment in education 
have somewhat improved. The question 
of whether our actual teaching service 
has likewise improved is a horse of an- 
other color, however, and one which I 
shall not venture to ride at this time. 


“The period from 1942 to 1949 can be 
made a period of much greater improve- 
ment than that from 1935 to 1942. It 
can be made a period of greater improve- 
ment in spite of wars or depressions. 
But it can be made so only if we recog- 
nize that no school system, no education 
program can ever be raised by budgets, 
laws, buildings, books, and equipment one 
millimeter higher than the quality of the 
teachers who make the system, who give 
the program life. If we get the right 
personnel, the budgets, laws, buildings, 
and books will be added unto us. 

“The great educational problem, in my 
opinion, remains the problem of more 
and better teachers—and I do not think 
that is primarily a question of how much 
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and when educational psychology should 
be taught in the normal college or the 
university institute of education. It is 
much more a question of selection and 
the general community attitude toward 
the profession of teaching.” 


Educational Research in 
the United States 


Summarizing an extensive report in 
“Educational Research in the United 
States,” Douglas E. Scates, Duke Univer- 
sity, told the Education and Recreation 
Section of the Congress: 

“In spite of the economic depression 
which ushered in the 1930’s and the 
World War which darkened their close, 
the past decade has seen an unprece- 
dented amount of educational research 
in the United States. National surveys 
and other large-scale undertakings by a 
host of national agencies and educational 
organizatior.s have been more prominent 
than ever before. 

“Furthermore, the tone o. educational 
literature indicates that there is a grow- 
ing acceptance of educational ideas 
which heretofore were held only as 
theories; and a number of organizations 
have taken as much pains to see that 
research findings were put into practice 
as they have to undertake new research. 
Nation-wide enterprises and implementa- 
tion seem to be the characteristics of 
research for the past 10 years which are 
outstanding. 

“We may divide educational research 
into four areas: First, the effort to ascer- 
tain the needs of society and to make 
changes in the direction of adapting the 
school program to those needs. Studies 
of social needs have been prominent in 
recent years. Of large concern have 
been the needs of youth out of school, 
and many surveys have been conducted 
to this end. It may be said that the 
public-school system is primarily con- 
cerned with the satisfactory adjustment 
of high-school graduates to the voca- 
tional and social world which they 
enter upon graduation from secondary 
education. 

“The second large area of research 
effort is the. study of the pupil—his 
nature, his needs as a pupil, and his 
course of growth. Longitudinal studies 
of physical, mental, emotional, and social 
development have provided a base of in- 
formation from which further insights 
may readily be derived and applications 
made to school practices. It may well 
be that fundamental changes in school 
procedures will be made as a result of 
these findings. 

“The third area is that of improving 





the efficiency of the school as an agency— 
improving its general Organization so 
that it will serve society better, and rais- 
ing the level of both gene”al and business 
administration. Important studies of 
school support and reorganization of 
school districts have been made. School 
buildings are to be made more generally 
useful. Teacher education and growth 
are receiving attention. 

“The fourth area is the general one 
of appraisal. This extends from ap- 
praisal of pupil work and achievement, 
to an over-all evaluation of schools and 
school systems. Educators have been 
active in studying and criticizing their 
own efforts, and in improving and ex- 
tending their means of appraisal. 

“Reports of research studies are now 
being systematically indexed, summarized 
and reviewed, so that no one need longer 
remain in ignorance of research findings 
because of difficulty in locating them.” 


News 
(Concluded from page 8) 


Stoddard predicted that if the war is pro- 
longed, acceleration will be necessary 
whether it is approved or not. “The 
world is changing fast, but we are lag- 
ging behind and we should take cog- 
nizance of the new day that is here,” 
said Dr. Stoddard. 
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Pre-aviation and pre-Navy courses in 
mathematics and science, secretarial 
courses to train women as replacements 
for persons drawn into the armed forces 
or war production, and studies in nutri- 
tion for parents will be among new 
studies offered in New York City schools 
this summer. 


Plans Endorsed 


The Teachers Union of New York City 
recently pledged endorsement of plans 
to make maximum use of schoo] person- 
nel and facilities during the summer 
months. 


“Young America in Dallas’’ 


Dallas, Tex., public schools tell the 
story of their aims and achievements in 
a recently issued 39-page report. One 
hundred and eight pictures with brief 
legends “tell something of the what and 
the how and the why of educational 
method” in the Dallas schools as Super- 
intendent Julius Dorsey points out. Title 
of the report is Young America in Dallas. 








Going West? 
NEA to Denver 


The Eightieth annual convention of 
the National Education Association wij 
hold its sessions in Denver, Colo., June 
27 to July 2. 

Here the teaching profession will as. 
semble in its annual conference this year 
to discuss, in the main. the difficult prob- 
lems and adjustments resulting from 
the war. Three national seminars wi] 
be devoted to: (1) A study of moral 
building in the present crisis; (2) mak. 
ing the profession of teaching more ¢.- 
fective through local, State, and nationa] 
associations; and (3) post-war problems, 

“Education in the United States Dur. 
ing the Past 75 Years” is the subject of 
an address to be delivered the evening 
of June 30 by Commissioner John W. 
Studebaker in commemoration of the 
seventy-fifth anniversary of the U. § 
Office of Education. The convention 
program features contributions of Amer- 
ican education toward winning the war 
and planning for the peace. 

Schools officials are invited to visit the 
U. S. Office of Education booth, B-26, in 
the Denver City Auditorium. Publica- 
tions and reports of the U. S. Office of 
Education will be exhibited in this booth, 
The Office of Education Wartime Com- 
mission will have a special booth for an 
exhibit of its material. 
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Vocational Schools Training Many 
‘Mechanic Learners’ for Army 


Courses for Civilians 


Thousands of mechanic-learners se- 
lected by the U. S. Civil Service Commis- 
sion are receiving training for the U. S. 
Army Air Corps, Ordnance, and Signal 
Corps in local and State vocational 
schools and in private vocational schools. 
The U.S. War Department, State boards 
for vocational education, and the U. S. 
Office of Education are cooperating in 
offering these supplementary preservice 
type courses under the number 1 pro- 
gram of vocaticnal training for defense 
workers. Many of the workers are 
women and older men. 


Air Corps Training 

The training for the Air Corps is for 
the air depots and sub-air depots. This 
training program is the largest of the 
three conducted for the Army. Male 
mechanic-learners preparing for civilian 
mechanical jobs with the Air Corps must 
be more than 44 years old or between 17 
and 20, or not subject to military serv- 
f ice. Each trainee in these courses will 

be in training about 4 months. Appli- 
cants are given mechanical aptitude 
tests but no specific technical knowledge 
is required. Branch offices of the U. S. 
Civil Service Commission are accepting 
applications. 

One of the training centers for the Air 
Corps was recently opened in the State 
farm show building at Harrisburg, Pa. 
This school at present occupies more 
than 290,000 square feet of floor space 
and is likely to be expanded. 

Another large Air Corps school is at 
San Antonio, Tex. Other Air Corps 
schools are at Sacramento, Calif., Mo- 
bile, Ala. and Ogden, Utah. Such 
schools are being established at San Ber- 
nardino, Calif., Rome, N. Y., Oklahoma 
City, Okla., Wellston, Ga., and Spokane, 
Wash. Other schools may be established 
later, as additional air depots are built. 


Additional Training on the Job 


About 60 different occupations will be 
taught in the Air Corps schools. Man- 
uals of instruction have been worked out 
for each occupation, in cooperation with 
the U. S. Office of Education and State 
boards for vocational education. The 
air depots are supplying much of the 
equipment for the courses. When 
trainees have completed courses, they 
Will be given additional training on the 
job at air depots and subdepots. 


For the Signal Corps training program 
applicants should be from 16 to 54 years 
old. Trainees will be enrolled in pre- 
service training courses of 3- to 6-month 
duration, to qualify for junior repairmen 
and mechanic-learners in radio and tele- 
phone, electrical mechanics, machine 
operators, and instrument repairmen. 

Training for ordnance inspection and 
other workers is being conducted by pub- 
lic defense training schools, in coopera- 
tion with the Office of the Chief of 
Ordnance, U. S. Army. Trainees are 
given training at arsenals and other cen- 
ters. A vital need of the War Depart- 
ment is for the procurement of inspectors 
for ordnance materials. Their duties are 
to inspect and test varied war materials, 
including machines, tools, and parts. 


Training for Veterans 


L. S. Hawkins, Director of Vocational 
Training for Defense Workers, U. S. Of- 
fice of Education, in speaking before the 
recent Annual Conference of Veterans 
Placement Representatives in Washing- 
ton, D. C., said: 

“Vocational training under the defense 
program for veterans depends upon re- 
ferral of veterans by the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service.” He recommended that 
veterans’ organizations assist trainees in 
obtaining subsistence, if it is needed while 
they are in training, as had been done 
in Helena, Mont., where veterans were 
given housing in the American Legion 
clubhouse while in training. 

Mr. Hawkins pointed out that the vo- 
cational training program as a part of 
the war effort is increasing the mobility 
of labor and can therefore “serve as the 
vehicle for the transfer of workers be- 
tween occupations in the post-war 
period.” 


Specific Information Needed 


One of the greatest needs of vocational 
educators who are conducting training 
programs is for specific information in 
advance of actual employment of war 
plant personnel regarding the occupa- 
tional pattern and hiring schedules of 
defense industry. They also need infor- 
mation concerning the local supply of 
trainees available for referral to the vo- 
cational schools as well as concerning 
the degree to which the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service carries out “clearance” be- 
tween States in critical occupations, 


Training Statistics 

Enrollments in both preemployment 
and supplementary courses under the 
program of vocational training for de- 
fense workers during the month of March 
continued an upward curve, according to 
preliminary statistics. New enrollments 
in preemployment courses for March 
totaled approximately 97,557, with 79,175 
in supplementary courses. The approxi- 
mate number of persons in training in 
preemployment courses for March was 
176,866, and the approximate number of 
persons in training in supplementary 
courses for the month was 175,680. 

On the basis of these preliminary fig- 
ures, the cumulative total in preemploy- 
ment courses from July 1, 1941, to April 
1, 1942, was about 724,362. The cumula- 
tive total of enrollments in preemploy- 
ment courses from July 1, 1940, when 
the program began, to April 1, 1942, was 
approximately 1,066,108. The approxi- 
mate cumulative total of enrollments in 
supplementary courses from July 1, 1941, 
to April 1, 1942, was 777,769. The ap- 
proximate cumulative total of enroll- 
ments in supplementary courses from 
July 1, 1940, to April 1, 1942, was 
1,126,267. 


Trainees Complete Courses 
in 2 Months ‘ 


Statistical breakdowns indicate that 
trainees in preemployment courses pass 
through training in about 2 months on 
the average, while trainees in supple- 
mentary courses are enrolled for an av- 
erage of 2.6 months. While trainees in 
preemployment courses are enrolled full- 
time, persons in supplementary courses 
usually are in training only two or three 
hours per day after work for about 3 
days a week. However, in a growing 
number of cases supplementary courses 
are being given to persons newly em- 
ployed by war contractors who are re- 
ferred to courses in the vocational schools 
for training which, if the trainees were 
not employed, would be considered pre- 
employment training courses in many 
cases. 

Also persons who have been employed 
in peacetime production plants which are 
being retooled for war production are 
often given training in supplementary 
courses. The type of training given for 
such persons is usually determined by 
their employment status. Conversion 
training for persons passing from peace- 
time work to wartime employment is not 
exclusively either of the preemployment 
type or of the supplementary type. It 
may be both. 

Where a substantial period of time 
elapses between the closing down of ci- 
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vilian production and the reopening for 
war production, vocational schools have 
found it feasible to give retraining prior 
to employment, and in many cases it has 
been necessary to given the retraining 
during employment and during out-of- 
work hours. In many cases retraining 
has been given while the worker was still 
on his civilian production job. In effect, 
this type of training is of the preemploy- 
ment type, although given while the 
trainee was employed. In this type of 
preemployment course, the weekly hours 
of training have been substantially fewer 
than those which are characteristic of 
the normal preemployment and refresher 
courses. 


1,800 Schools Give Preemployment 
Courses 

During March, training was given in 
preemployment courses in more than 
1,200 centers, and in approximately 1,800 
schools. About 4,300 school shops were 
involved in preemployment training. 
Preemployment courses totaled more 
than 9,000. An almost identical number 
of courses were being given in the sup- 
plementary type of training. The num- 
ber of training centers in which supple- 
mentary courses were given was slightly 
smaller—about 800. The total number of 
schools involved in giving supplementary 
training totaled approximately 1,300. 
The schools giving supplementary courses 
utilized the equipment in approximately 
2,900 school shops. It is estimated that 
in both types of courses about 13,000 vo- 
cational instructors were giving courses 
in March. 


Occupational Training 

In the main, vocational training for 
defense workers has supplied training in 
preemployment and supplementary to 
employment courses in four principal in- 
dustries which are vitally connected with 
the war. They are aviation, shipbuild- 
ing, ordnance, and machine tools. In 
addition to these four, other industries 
connected with war contracts have bene- 
fiitted by the training, and considerable 
numbers of civilians have been trained 
for the armed services. 

A recent breakdown by occupations 
indicates the approximate volume of 
training in preemployment and supple- 
mentary courses in essential occupational 
groups, approved by the War Production 
Board. The following table shows the 
cumulative volume of enrollments in the 
two types of courses by occupational 
groups from July 1, 1940, to March 1, 1942. 





Preem- Supple- 

Occupations ployment mentary 
Automotive services..... 48, 732 55, 559 
Aviation services........ 280, 338 263, 808 
Construction ........... 11,343 10, 026 
Drafting and BPR-_-..--... 26, 994 95, 354 
Electrical services....... 32, 415 29, 161 
eee 4, 563 765 
a ee 10, 732 3, 496 
Machine shop--..-----~- 296, 183 179, 257 
Patternmaking ~..----..- 13, 106 10, 634 
Radio services_.......-. 15, 234 22, 796 
ee 8, 303 246 
Sheet metal work_-._---- 42, 037 17, 295 
Ship and boat building. 100, 167 104, 860 
RES 105, 122 92, 350 
Woodworking -...-..---.. 7, 361 11, 663 
CUR enccemnncsntonoes 31, 813 149, 824 


Aviation services constituted 27.2 per- 
cent of the total volume of training in 
preemployment courses and 25.2 percent 
of the total volume of supplementary 
courses. Machine shop practice com- 
prised 28.8 percent of the total volume 
of training in preemployment courses 
and 17.1 percent in supplementary 
courses. Training in ship and boat- 
building courses constituted 9.7 percent 
of the total volume in preemployment 
courses, and 10 percent in supplementary 
courses. Training in welding courses 
utilized in both aviation and shipbuilding 
constituted 10.2 percent in preemploy- 
ment courses and 8.8 percent in supple- 
mentary courses. 

Some largest cumulative State train- 
ing totals were as follows: 


States Preemployment Supplementary 
fe 131, 790 144, 718 
California .....- -132, 662 126, 910 
Pennsylvania ... 101,313 83, 063 
_ __ Sees 50, 265 84,107 
Michigan....... 54, 020 72, 567 
EE 40; 541 36, 888 
EEE 53, 465 18, 900 
Washington .... 25, 589 38, 574 
New Jersey... 31, 002 32,019 
ee 23, 716 $1, 571 
er 28, 848 19, 962 


Of the total volume of training in New 
York, 39,663 preemployment enrollments 
were in aviation and 37,371 in machine 
shop practice; of supplementary enroll- 
ments 19,535 were in aviation services 
and 35,650 in machine shop practice. In 
California, where there is much airframe 
fabrication and shipbuilding, 62,230 en- 
rollments were in aviation services, 13,960 
in machine shop practice, and 38,600 in 
ship and boatbuilding courses in the pre- 
employment type of training. Under the 
supplementary type of training in Cali- 
fornia there were a total of 67,525 cumu- 
lative enrollments in aviation services 
and 25,005 enrollments in ship and boat- 
building courses. 

In Pennsylvania there were 10,700 
preemployment enrollments in aviation 
services, 41,699 in machine shop prac- 
tice, and 11,203 enrollments in welding 
courses; in Pennsylvania supplementary 
to employment courses, there were 16,230 
enrollments in aviation courses. In 
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Illinois the total number of enrollments 
in supplementary courses in aviation was 
approximately 10,700, or nearly twice ag 
many as were enrolled in aviation pre. 
employment courses. 

There were 18,332 enrollments in pre. 
employment machine shop practice {p 
Illinois, and 16,849 in supplementary to 
employment machine shop practice 
courses. In Michigan there were 10,84 
enrollments in preemployment aviation 
service courses, 26,722 in machine shop 
preemployment courses, 14,833 in sup: 
plementary to employment aviation sery. 
ice courses, and 24,775 in supplementary 
machine shop practice courses. 

Texas vocational schools had preem.- 
ployment enrollments of 15,733 in avia- 
tion services and 9,917 in preemployment 
shipbuilding courses. In Texas there 
were 16,335 enrollments in supplementary 
to employment aviation services. Pre- 
employment courses in New Jersey in- 
cluded 3,013 in aviation services and 18, 
231 in machine shop practice; New 
Jersey supplementary enrollments in- 
cluded 3,119 in aviation services, 3,999 in 
machine shop practice, 6,100 in ship. 
building courses, and 8,307 in woodwork. 
ing courses. 

In Ohio there were 11,172 enrollments 
in preemployment aviation service 
courses and 25,107 in preemployment ma- 
chine shop practice. In Washingto 
there were 17,825 enrollments in preem- 
ployment aviation service courses, while 
in supplementary courses in the State of 
Washington enrollments were almost 
equally divided between aviation course 
and shipbuilding courses. 

In Oregon there were 10,911 enroll 
ments in aviation courses of the preem- 
ployment type and nearly 9,000 enroll 
ments in shipbuilding courses of the same 
type. In supplementary training courses 
in Oregon shipbuilding courses enroll 
ments totaled nearly 10,000. 

In Indiana approximately half of the 
preemployment type training was in 
machine shop practice, and in supple 
mentary courses slightly less than half 
the enrollments were in machine shop 
practice. In Virginia, supplementary 
employment courses totaled approxi 
mately 50,000 and about 6 times the 
number enrolled in preemploymen 
courses. The supplementary courses it 
Virginia included 19,720 in aviation serv- 
ice courses and 17,832 in shipbuilding 
courses. 

In Wisconsin there were 13,240 el- 
roliments in preemployment machine 
shop practice courses, 6,234 in preem- 
ployment welding courses, and 15,36 
enrollments in supplementary coursé, 
5,873 being in machine shop practice. 
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New U. S. Office of Education Publications 


America Builds a School System. (Bul- 
letin 1941, No. 12) Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 53 p. 20 
cents. 


“Produced by the cooperative effort of 12 
students at Kent State University, Kent, 
Ohio, and their instructor in English,” this 
new bulletin tells in simple language the story 
of how schools came into being on this con- 
tinent, and traces their development from 
Colonial times to the present. 

The bulletin covers with colorful detail the 
dame schools, Southern, and New England 
schools of the Colonial period; Sunday 
schools, rural, and singing schools of the Na- 
tional period; and various types of modern 
schools. Quaint illustrations of early Amer- 
ican schools and reproductions of pages from 
old primers add interest to the text. 


Pre-Aviation-Cadet Training in High 
Schools. (Leaflet No. 62) Washington, 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 17 p. 
5 cents. 


This publication deals with what should be 
done to provide essential pre-flight training 
in mathematics and physics—this semester 
and this summer—with the facilities available 
at the present time. It presents information 
compiled by Carl A. Jessen, senior specialist 
in secondary education, and David Segel, con- 
sultant in tests and measurements, U. S. Office 
of Education, in cooperation with other edu- 
cators and Army and Navy officers. 

The bulletin describes physical and men- 
tal requirements and outlines specific courses 
for the advance preparation of those students 
wishing to enlist for Army or Navy air service. 


Practicing Democracy in the College. 
(Education and National Defense Series, 
Pamphlet No. 8) Washington, Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 31 p. 
15 cents. 


How may college youth be helped to un- 
derstand the ways of democracy? Should col- 
leges afford opportunity for practice in the 
democratic process? These questions are dis- 
cussed in this new pamphlet just issued by 
the U. S. Office of Education. 

“Before industry could get into high gear 
in the mass production of war materials it 
had to ‘tool” itself for the job,” says the 
author, John Lund, senior specialist, educa- 
tion of school administrators. Techniques of 
“tooling up” for democratic living are sug- 
gested, with descriptions of experiments in 
Student self-government at different colleges. 

Reading references having specific bearing 
upon the college as a laboratory of democracy 
are also suggested in the pamphlet. 


Nutrition Education in the School Pro- 
gram. (Reprints, ScHoo. Lire, Volume 
26, 1941) Washington, Government 
Printing Office, 1941. 24p. 10 cents. 


This report presents a series of articles oi. 
hutrition education which appeared in 
ScHooL Lire previous to the publication of 
EDUCATION FoR VICTORY. 

Written by specialists in the fields of health 
education, home economics, teacher educa- 
tion, and elementary education, the articles 
give an over view of the problem, and dis- 
cusses ways by which nutrition programs 


can be introduced into the school and com- 
munity. 


Selecting Latin American Books for 
the High-School Student. (Preprint, 
ScHOOL LiFe) Washington, 1942, 4 p. 
Single copies free. 


Teachers wishing to select the best books 
for school libraries on Latin American sub- 
jects should find this article useful. Nora E. 
Beust, U. S. Office of Education specialist in 
school libraries, suggests certain books in the 
fields of science, art, biology, history, travel, 
and fiction. 





Penny Savers 

In ordering United States Government 
publications from the Superintendent of 
Documents, Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D. C., you may wish to keep 
in mind the fact that a discount of 25 
percent is allowed on all orders for 100 
copies or more sent to one address. 

The Superintendent of Documents re- 
cently confirmed that the discount ap- 
plies on 100 publications of a varied 
selection as well as 100 of any one 
pamphlet or leaflet issued by a Govern- 
ment agency. 

Orders should be accompanied by a 
check or money order preferably, but 
not by stamps. Convenient blocks of 20 
five-cent coupons useful in ordering pub- 
lications may be requested of the Super- 
intendent of Documents, or deposits of 
$5 or more may be made at any time, 
charging future publication orders 
against this deposit account. 





Engineers Are Needed. Washington, 
1942, 16 p. Single copies free. 


This report points out that “engineering 
schools neither want nor can accommodate 
more than one-third more freshmen than 
were sent them last year.” It states that “if 
a school will send now one extra pupil to 
engineering training for every three it sent 
last year, or in that proportion, all needs will 
be met.” 

A proposal] for increasing the supply of en- 
gineers for war production purposes and 
suggestions for procedures in secondary 
schools are presented. A list of appropriate 
standardized tests and recommended per- 
sonal information blanks for candidates are 
offered. 


That for Which We Save and Spend. 
(Misc. 2714-4) Washington, 1942. 16 p. 
Single copies free. 


Management of money, budget making, 
and buying intelligently are discussed in thig 
publication prepared for training of work- 
ers on National Youth Administration 
projects. How to save money and how not 
to spend it are suggested in the report writ- 
ten and illustrated for use by young people. 


Women of the United States and the 


War, (Misc. 2977) Washington, 1942. 
14 p. Single copies free. 

This review of women in the armed 
forces, Government, industry, agriculture, in 
schools and colleges, women’s clubs, and 
volunteer organizations offers many sug- 
gestions as to types of activity in which 
women may participate during the war 
period. 

Prepared by Marguerite W. Zapoleon, U. S. 
Office of Education specialist in occupations 
for girls and women, the report presents 
Summary facts and figures on women’s war 
services. Information supplied comes from 
40 organizations and agencies listed in the 
report. 


New Publications of 
Other Agencies 


U.S. Department of Labor. Children’s 
Bureau. Glossary of Certain Child Wel- 
fare Terms in Spanish, Portuguese, 
French and English, compiled by Anna 
Kalet Smith. Washington, U. S. Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, 1942. 115 p. 
15 cents. (Bureau publication No. 271.) 

——. The Road to Good 
Nutrition by Lydia J. Roberts. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. (Bureau publication No. 270.) 54 
p. 15 cents. 

An aid for parents, teachers and others in 
their important task of keeping children on 
the road to good nutrition. 

——-- Women’s Bureau. Safety 
Clothing for Women in Industry. Wash- 
ington, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1941. 11 p. 10 cents. (Special Bulle- 
tin No. 3.) 

U. S. Library of Congress. Constitu- 
tion of the United States; an Account of 
its Travels Since September 17, 1787. 
Compiled by David C. Mearns and Verner 
W. Clapp. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. 19 p. Free. 

Library of Congress; its Col- 
lections and Services. Washington, U.S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 16 p. 
Free. 

Magna Carta; the Lincoln 
Cathedral Copy Exhibited in the Library 
of Congress. Some notes prepared by 
David C. Mearns and Verner W. Clapp. 
Washington, U. S. Government Printing 
Office, 1941. 14p. Free. 


‘ A brief history of the Great Charter. 


Division of Manuscripts. The 
Declaration of Independence, the Consti- 
tution of the United States, and Other 
Historic Material in the Division of Man- 
uscripts of the Library of Congress. 
Washington, U. 8. Government Printing 
Office, 1941. 15 p. Free. 
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U. S. President. Report to Congress 
on Lend-Lease Operations for the Year 
Ended March 11, 1942. Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
55 p. 10 cents. 

U. S. War Production Board. Labor 
Division. Training Within Industry Pro- 
gram. (January 1942.) Washington, 
U. S. Government Printing Office, 1942. 
12 p. Free. 

A description of the training program de- 
signed to assist contractors and subcontrac- 
tors in meeting increased needs for skilled 
workers and supervisors. 

U.S. War Department. Basic Weather 
for Pilot Trainees. Washington, U. S. 
Government Printing Office, 1942. 
(Technical manual 1-232.) 204 p. 

Elementary Physics for Pilot 
Trainees. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. (Technical 
manual, TM 1-233.) 116 p. 20 cents. 

Elementary Weather for Pilot 
Trainees. Washington, U. S. Govern- 
ment Printing Office, 1942. (Technical 
manual 1-231.) 23 p. ; 

Mathematics for Pilot Trainees. 
Washington, Government Printing Office. 
1942. (Technical manual 1-900.) 64 p. 
10 cents. 

Reviews arithmetical and other mathemat- 
ical topics which a pilot trainee must know 
in order to practice air navigation. 

Vocational Teaching. Washing- 
ton, U. S. Government Printing Office, 
1942. (Technical manual 1-1000.) 67 p. 

Designed to help Army Air Force officers, 
enlisted men, or civilian instructors who are 
to teach for the first time. 

Women’s Interest Section. The 
Soldier and His Food, The Soldier and 
His Health, The Soldier and His House- 
keeping, The Soldier and His Recreation, 
The Soldier and His Religion, The Soldier 
and His Uniform. 

Washington, U.S. War Department, 
1941-42. Free. Address: Women’s In- 
terest Section, War Department, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

A series of six pamphlets designed to tell 


the story of the Army to the mothers, wives, 
and sisters of the soidiers. 


New Government Films 


Four new sound films, just announced 
by the Film Unit of the Office of 
Emergency Management, may be of espe- 
cial interest to schools, since their sub- 
ject matter bears directly on the Nation’s 
Victory Program. 

The first of these, Ring of Steel, 
attempts to show the part which the 
American Soldier has played in estab- 
lishing and preserving this Nation as a 
land in which a united people has been 
protected in the right to work out its 


own destiny. Against a pictured back- 
ground of heroic military achievements 
and historical shrines, the voice of the 
American Soldier, spoken in the form of 
verse commentary by Spencer Tracy, re- 
minds us of his past contributions, both 
in times of war and of peace, and re- 
assures us that, once more, he stands 
ready, at every outpost of our far-flung 
battle front, to meet the challenge of 
those who threaten our way of life. 
This is a one-reel picture having a run- 
ning time of 9 minutes. The verse com- 
mentary, written by Wallace Russell, 
may be obtained separately, in mimeo- 
graphed form, and offers possibilities for 
presentation by verse-speaking choirs, or 
for adaptation for school radio workshop 
presentation. 

Two 8-minute films, Lake Carrier and 
Goal for Victory, deal directly with 
America’s role in the battle of production 
of essential war materials. In the first 
of these, Lake Carrier, the movement of 
strategic materials is traced from the 
Upper-Lakes region, through fog and 
storm and ice, down to the mills and 
factories. Verse commentary, narrated 
by Frederick March, is set against a pic- 
tured background of the Great Lakes 
Carrier Fleet in action. 

The second of these two films, Coal for 
Victory, attempts to show the strategic 
importance of coal in relation to the bat- 
tle for supremacy in industrial produc- 
tion, particularly stressing the necessity 
for conserving this vital resource. 

Of somewhat different nature, but also 
emphasizing the need for the conserva- 
tion of our natural resources, is a three- 
reel, 16-mm. sound film, The Forest 
Ranger. This picture, produced by the 
U. S. Department of Agriculture, ex- 
plains the duties and services performed 
by forest rangers, and, being rich in 
natural scenic effects, lends itself readily 
to a variety of curricular applications. 

All four of these films are black-and- 
white, sound prints, and each is avail- 
able in both 16-mm. and 35-mm. edi- 
tions. Ring of Steel and Lake Carrier 
are directly available from the Office for 
Emergency Management, Film Unit, 
Washington, D. C. The film, Coal for 
Victory, may be obtained by writing 
Luther Harr, Office of the Bituminous 
Coal Consumers’ Council, P. O. Box 483, 
Washington, D. C. The film, Forest 
Ranger, is available from the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture, Washington, 
D.C. 


Free Posters Available 


Navy Educational Program, Elemen- 
tary and Secondary Schools—a folder for 


bulletin boards. Send requests to 
P. Gould, Navy Educational Prog 
Navy Arlington Annex, Room 
Washington, D.-C. 

Posters announcing the Navy V-1 
lege program are available from the} 
Recruiting Bureau, 90 Church Str 
New York, N. Y. Also available 
the Recruiting Bureau is a new avis 
poster stating that high-school grady 
are now eligible for training as fh 
officers in the Navy. 


Office of Facts and Figures, Washi 
ton, D.C. 


This World Cannot Exist Half §| 


Half Free (Theme: Barbarity vs. Pi 


dom). 
Give ’em the Stuff to Fight 
(Theme: Production) 2 


This Man is Your Friend (7) (Thef 


Our Allies) .’ 


Our Freedoms and Rights (addit 


to the Bill of Rights), 1242’’ x 17’’? 

Above posters are available in 
sizes: 2844’ x 40’’; 14%” x 
7%’’ by 10’’. 
noted. 


Office for Emergency Management, 


vision of Information, Washingt 


DB. c.c 


Wanted for Victory (Theme: Old 
als), 91’’ = 37°"? 


Get in the Scrap (Theme: Old Meta 


20’’ x 30’’. 


Don’t Let Him Down (Theme: Moral 


28’’ x 40’’. 


Give ’Em Both Barrels (Theme: F 


duction), 28’’ x 40’’. 
Men Working Together (Theme: 
rale), 40’’ x 28’’. 


Time Is Short (Streamer), 16’’ x 104 


United We Stand (Streamer), 16 
10’. 

We-Are Now in This War (Presiden 
Quotation) 18’’ x 24’’. 

Flag—Give It Your Best 
Morale) 40’’ x 56’’.’ 


1 Appropriate for 


schools. 
2 Appropriate for schools. 


especially 


War Expenditures 


The War Production Board repo 
the Government spent $131,600,000 d 
for war purposes during April, a 


of $3,421,000,000 for the month, cd 


pared with a daily expenditure of $1 
900,000 and a monthly total of $2, 
000,000 for March. 
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